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A SHORT VIEW OF THE HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE, OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH INDIA. 


Tere are few who have not heard of the Syrian Christians 
in India. A strong sensation was excited throughout christen- 
dom, when Dr Buchanan announced, that he had ‘ ascer- 
tained that there are upwards of 200,000 Christians in the 
south of India, besides the Syrians, who speak the Malabar 
language ; that these Christians asserted, that they had existed 
a pure church of Christ from the earliest ages; and that, in 
.ddition to other valuable manuscripts, he had obtained from 
them a Syriac copy of the Scriptures, engrossed on strong vel- 
lum, of which the Sishop of the Syrian church, in presenting it 
to him, said, ‘we have kept it, as some think, for near 1000 
years.” ‘My own church,’ said Buchanan to this Bishop, 
‘scarcely knows of the existence of the Syrian church.’ t 
That christianity had long existed in this part of India was, 
indeed, known; and that there were many Christians of the 
Roman communion upon the Malabar coast. But few records 
of them were possessed in Europe. No means had been em- 
ployed to learn the early history of christianity in this coun- 
try; and now, whatever authentic documents may have been 
possessed on the subject, are lost. The Syrian Christians, 


* Buehanan’s Christian Researches, pp. 160, 161. 168. t Tb. 162. 
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however, have their history; a few of the leading statements of 
which, uncorroborated as they are, will not be uninteresting. 

The Syrian Christians of South India say, that the Apostle 
Thomas arrived there, in the year of our Lord 52; and that, 
after living and labouring 30 years on the Malabar coast, he 
went to Mailapore, where he was murdered by a heathen 
priest. Many converts, it is stated, were made by his ministry. 
But after the death of tia priests, we immediately succeeded 
him in the charge of the churches, which he had established, 
there were no priests for a long succession of years. ‘Ihe ser- 
vices of bapusm and of marriage, though continued, were per- 
formed by the elders of the churches ; and many, i conse- 
quence, relapsed into idolatry. In the year 345 a Bishop, 
with seme priests and others, came to them from Syria. The 
Rajah of Malabar took them under his protection, granted to 
them important privileges, and issued a decree that no one 
should persecute them. 

After this, we are told, certain Nazarites came from Jerusa- 
lem, and intermarried with the Christians in Malabar. They 
settled about the village of Cranganore, where the Apostle 
‘Thomas was said to have landed, when he arrived in India. 
These Nazarites adopted the Indian imstitution of caste, and 
divided into parties ; and these divisions, from the circumstance 
of their settlement, one on the north, and the other on the south 
side of the vil llage, are to this day called the north party, and 
the south party.* ‘That there is some truth in these state- 
ments, there can be no doubt. But while it is very question- 
able, whether the ancient church in India was founded by the 
Apostle Thomas, or by emigrants from Syria, it is hardly to 
be doubted, whether christianity was planted there, as early as 
the 4th century of our era. 

Dr Buchanan says, that, ‘in the acts of the council of Nice, 
it is recorded, that Johannes, Bishop of India, signed his name 
at that council, in A. D. 325,37 and, that ‘we have as good 
authority for believing, that the Aj ostle Thomas died in India, 
as that the Apostle Peter died i Rome.’+ If, however, Dr 
Buchanan had any better authority, than that of report on this 
subject, he would probably have adduced it. 


* An abstract of a Brief History of the Syrians of Malabar, translated from 


the Malayalim, by Mr Bailey, a Missionary in South India. Chh. Miss. Re- 
port, 1819, pp. 317, 318. 


+ Christian Researches, pp. 165 and 167. 
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The next account, in which mention is made of the Chris- 
iians in India, is given by a writer, who flourished early in the 
6th century. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘in the island of Ceylon, 
towards interior India, a church of Christians, where are 
found a clergy, and a congregation of the faithful ; but whether 
it extends farther, 1 know not. Likewise in Male, as they 
call it,,—probably a contraction of Malabar,—‘ where pepper 
grows. But in Cailliana, there is a Bishop, who is usually 
ordained in Persia,’ &c. From this statement, it appears 
that the Christians in India had, early in the 6th century, em- 
braced the doctrines of Nestorius 3 for the archbishop of 
Persia was, at that time, subject to the Patriarch of Seleusia, 
who was a Nestorian.* 

In the year of our Lord 1500, intelligence was brought to 
Europe of tlfe Christians in India, by a Portuguese adveuturer, 
who had stopped at the port of Cranganore. Two brothers, 
from these Christians, embarked with him for Portugal ; one 
of whom died there, and the other proceeded to Rome, and 
from thence to Venice; where, from his information, a Latin 
tract was published, giving some account of the Christians in 
Malabar. In the same year, Don Vasco de Gama, with a 
Portuguese fleet, arrived at Cochin. A deputation of the 

yhristians of St Thomas, was sent to the Admiral, requesting 
that his master, whom they understood to be a christian king, 
would take them under his protection, and defend them from 
the encroachments and oppression of the native princes. The 
admiral dismissed them with favourable promises; but as con- 
quest was his object, nothing more appears to have been done 
for these Christians, after the establishment of the Portuguese 
among them, during the forty following years, than the erec- 
tion of some commodious convents for the friars. 

In 1545, the Bishop of Goa began the enterprise of bring- 
ing them to the faith of Rome. Various expedients were 
adopted for this end during the succeeding fifty years. But 
all these having proved ineffectual, the Syrian Bishop was 
seized, and sent to Portugal, in order to his ‘being conveyed to 
Rome; where, it was hoped, that he would be detained 
through the remainder of his life. In Portugal, however, so 
successful was his dissimulation, that he obtamed the entire 
confidence of Donna Catarina, the Queen Regent; by whom 


* A Brief History of the Syrian Churches in South India. Chh. Miss. Soc 
Report, 1817, p. 496. 
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he was sent back, with letters patent, ordering that he should 
be restored to his diocese. His churches, during his absence, 
in despair of seeing him again, had applied to the patriarch of 
Babylon, who sent a Bishop into India. These two Bishops 
soon became rivals and enemies; and the churches, which 
had refused to submit to the authority of Rome, were thus 
rent asunder by dissensions.* From that time, until within 
a few years, the fires of the Inquisition have burned at Goa ; 
and the church of India has suffered all that could be endured, 
from divisions among themselves, and from the persecutions of 
their invaders. 

In a synod, in which the archbishop Menezes presided, 150 
of the Syrian clergy were assembled ; and here it was decreed, 
that all the Syrian books on ecclesiastical subjects, which could 
be found, should be burned; that no pretended apostolical 
monuments might remain. ‘Thus were the churches on the 
Malabar coast compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome ; except that they refused to pray in Latin, and insisted 
upon retaining their own language and liturgy. And they 
have still priests of their own nation, and their liturgy in Sy- 
riac, printed at Rome for their own use. ‘They have, also, 
their superior governors sent to them from Europe, and are in 
a singular state of schism. The Portuguese archbishop of 
Cranganore, a suffragan of Goa, still claims them as his charge ; 
while this right is denied by the ‘ propaganda society’ at Rome, 
who have constantly sent out Italian Vicars Apostolic ; and 
now, latterly, an Irish Bishop has been sent to rule over them. 
These unhappy churches, still sufficiently proud of their an- 
cient character to feel their present degradation, submit partly 
to one, and partly to the other, of these opposite claimants. 

But the churches in the interior proclaimed eternal war 
against the Inquisition. ‘They hid their books ; fled occasionally 
to the mountains; and sought the protection of the native 
princes, who had formerly been proud of their alliance. To 
this happier division of this singular people, we may look with 
great interest and hope, as to those whose recovery, and rise 
to their primitive character, may bring with it the emancipation 
of the rest.T 


* A Brief History of the Syrian Churches in South India. Chh. Miss. Soc 
Report. 1817. p. 497—500. 


t Buchanan’s Christian Researches, pp. 148, 150. Missionary Register, 1823; 
pp. 397, 398. 
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In 1806, Dr Buchanan, having obtained every facility for 
his journey from the Rajah of Travancore, penetrated to the 
hills at the bottom of the high Ghants, which divide the Car- 
natic from Malay-ala. There it was, he tells us, that he found 
200,000 Christians, besides the Syrians, who speak the Mala- 
bar language. The form of the oldest churches, he says, is 
not unlike that of some of the old parish churches in England ; 
the style of building in both being of Saracenic origin. They 
have sloping roofs, pointed arch windows, and buttresses sup- 
porting the walls. ‘The beams of the roof being exposed to 
view, are ornamented; and the ceiling of the choir and altar, 
is circular and fretted. Most of the churches are built of a 
reddish stone, squared and polished at the quarry ; and the 
wall of the largest edifices is six feet thick. The bells of the 
churches are cast in the foundries of the country; and their 
sound among the hills, made me forget for a moment, that I 
was in Hindostan, and reminded me of another country. 

The sight of the women here, says Dr Buchanan, assured me 
that I was once more among Christians; for all women of this 
country, who are not Christians, are accounted by the men an 
inferior race, and are confined to the house for life. In every 
countenance now before me, 1 thought that I could discover 
the intelligence of christianity. But, at the same time, I per- 
ceived all around symptoms of poverty and of political de- 
pression. In the churches, and in the people, there was an 
air of fallen greatness. I said to a senior priest, ‘ you appear 
to me like a people who have known better days.’ ‘It is 
even so,’ said he, ‘we are in a degenerate state, compared 
with that of our forefathers.’ He ascribed their present decay 
to two causes. ‘ About 300 years ago,’ he said, ‘an enemy 
came from the west, bearing the name of Christ, but armed 
with the inquisition; and compelled us to seek the protection 
of the native princes ; and the native princes have kept us in a 
state of depression ever since. ‘They, indeed, recognise one 
ancient personal privilege, for we rank in general, next to the 
Nairs, the nobility of the country. But they have encroached 
by degrees upon our property, until we have been reduced to 
the humble state in which you find us. The glory of our 
church has passed away ; but we hope that your nation will 
revive it.’ 

Now it was that, for the first time, these priests saw a 
printed copy of the Syriac New Testament ; and as it passed 
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from hand to hand, each read it fluently. But the Syriac is 
now among thein alone the language of the learned, and of the 
church. ‘The Scriptures are expounded in the Malayalim, or 
Malabar language. 

Their copies of the Scriptures were few in number, and 
that number was diminishing instead of increasing. Accord- 
ing to the popular belief, the Syriac version of the Scriptures 
was carried to India, before the year of our Lord 3253 and 
some of their present copies are certainly of an ancient date.* 
The Abbe Dubois says, (Letters, p. 22,) that ‘all the science 
of their clergy consists in being able to read, or rather to spell, 
their sacred language, in order to be qualified to perform their 
religious ceremonies.” But Mr Hough, chaplain to the East 
India Company, on the Madras establishment, visited them in 
1820, and heard them express their gratitude for the Syriac 
Testaineots, which the Bible Society, at the solicitation of Dr 
Buchanan, had sent to them. This Testament, says Mr 
Hough, was used by the priest, whoin I heard officiating at the 
Syrian altar; and as his eye passed over the Syriac page, he 
rendered it into Malayalim with such facility, that I thought 
the book before him was written in that tongue, until I was in- 
formed tothe contrary. Mr Hough admits, that there is much 
superstition in their religious services; and was pained to wit- 
ness so close a resemblance in them, to the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the Syrian metropolitan in- 
formed him, that they had no canon, which prohibited the 
translating of the whole of their liturgy into the vernacular 
tongue, for the use of the church ; except, indeed, a few 
prayers, which are addressed to the Vi irgin Mary. 

It seems, indeed, that the number of these Sy rian Christians 
is hardly to be determined. The Abbe Dubois, I think, sup- 
poses them to be 70 or 80,000; of whom two thirds are 
Catholics, and one third Nestorians. Mr Hough says that, at 
the time he was with them, the number who were not Catho- 
lics, was stated to be 53,000; but that they have since been 
reckoned at 13,000 families; which, allowing five to a family, 
will raise them to 65,000.T ‘That they were once, however, 
in a far better condition than they now are, and far more nu- 


* See Buchanan’s Researches, pp. 151. 167. 
t Hough’s reply to the Abbe Dubois, pp. 217—220. 
+ Jb. p. 991. 
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merous, there can be no doubt. La Croze informs us that, 
in his time, the diocese of the Syrian bishop contained more 
than one thousand five hundred churches, and as many towns 
and villages.* 

Lieut. Col. Munro, finding within the sphere of his influ- 
ence such an interesting race of people as the Syrian Chris- 
tians,—a people, he tells us, remarkable for mildness and sim- 
plicity of character, honesty and industry,—like a judicious and 
a christian statesman, saw the policy, acknowledged the duty, 
and valued the privilege, of endeavouring to ameliorate their 
condition. He therefore applied for missionaries to the 
Madras corresponding committee of the Church Missionary 
Society. Three missionaries were accordingly sent, in 1816, 
1517, and 1818. In 1820, Mr Hough found one of Ridin 
missionaries, Mr Bailey, engaged in translating the New Tes- 
tament into Malayalim. Mr kenn, the second missionary, had 
the charge of the college at Cotym, in Travancore. The 
third, Mr Baker, superimtended the parochial school depart- 
ment. ‘The last account states the number of their schools at 87, 
containing 921 scholars ; and in the last report of the college, 
it is said, there were then 50 students,—the whole studying 
English mad Syriac; and some, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit. 
Her highness, the "Rannee of Travancore, has appointed a 
considerable number of the Syrians to public offices ; and has 
lately presented the sum of 20,000 rupees to the college of 
Cotym. A printing press is also established there, and the 
Syrian bishop favours all the plans of the missionaries for re- 
form. Nothing, indeed, is done without his approbation.t 
There is, therefore, much to be reasonably hoped for, from 
these wise measures in regard to this interesting people. They 
are few, among the many millions of Hindostan. But they 
stand a glorious monument of the early triumphs of our relt- 
gion ; and great may yet be their influence, in extending a 
spirit of reform throughout India. 

A traveller, who visited the ancient Syrian churches, in the 
neighbourhood of Travancore, in 1822, informs us that, in Ca- 
rangalencherry, the largest of all the Syrian towns, and in its 
vicinity, there are about 10,000; and that they are divided 
into four churches. He asked the Metropolitan, what he 
thought of the new printed Syriac Testament, and was told by 


* Hough’s Reply to the Abbe Dubois, p. 221. t Tb. pp. 225. 243. 
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him, that he had not discovered the slightest error in it.*—The 
following, says this traveller, are the four principal improve- 
ments, which have been effected in these churches, with gene- 
ral approbation; or, at least, without any dislike having been 
manifested. Ist, The marriage of the clergy. 2d, ‘The removal 
of all images from the churches. 3d, The reading of a portion 
of the Scriptures in Malayalim, every Sunday, in the churches. 
4th. The opening of schools attached to most of the churches. 
And these have been effected in the short space of four years, 
since Mr Bailey, the first missionary settled among them.+ 

But along the whole of the Malabar coast, from Cape Co- 
morin to Calicut, there exists another class of Christians, totally 
distinct both from the Syrian Christians, and from the catholics 
of whom we have spoken, who still retain their Syriac liturgy. 
These are too frequently, and very improperly, confounded 
with the Syrians. They are all persons of the fishermen’s 
caste ; (which, further north, is pagan;) and they live in great 
ignorance, repeating the Latin ritual; and are subject to the 
Portuguese Bishop of Cochin. 

Far beyond the regions which contain these, from Manga- 
lore, northward to the Goa country, lie the most numerous re- 
mains of the converts made by Francis Xavier, and other 
Portuguese missionaries of the 16th century. Their character 
1S senerally respectable, as compared with that of their heathen 
and Mahomedan neighbours. But in the paganism of their 
rites, they greatly exeeed the Romanists of the western world ; 
and they even retain among them the distinction of caste. 
Their pastors, who are all of the half Portuguese, half Indian 
race, sent to them from Goa, are little disposed, or qualified, 
to improve ; and appear to hold the people in the utmost con- 
tempt. 

The city of Goa presents, at this time, a very remarkable 
spectacle. Its splendid cathedral, churches, convents, &c. 
now stand insulated, as it were, in the country; no remnant 
existing of that populous city, with which they were once sur- 
rounded. ‘The inquisition, too well known for its atrocities, is 
now mouldering to ruins ; and it is said, that all the European 
Portuguese, who refuse to take the oaths to the new govern- 


* Diary of a Tour through Southern India, Egypt and Palestine, in the 
years 1821 and 1822, by a Field Officer of Cav alry. London, 1823. pp. 11) 
—113. 


t Ib. pp. 97—101 
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ment, which is a government of half castes, will be banished 
from the country. In this number, the archbishop primate is 
included.* 

If we turn from the Malabar to the Coromandel coast, on 
the east side of South India, we behold another extensive tract 
of country, which is said also to be inhabited by Christians. 
Of all the missions of the 17th century, no one has been more 
applauded, than that of Madura; and no one is said to have 
produced more abundant, and permanent fruit. Nobili, who 
was considered by the. Jesuits as the chief Apostle of the In- 
dians, after Francis Xavier, took incredible pains to acquire a 
knowledge of the religion, customs, and language, of Madura. 
Knowing, on the one hand, that the Indians beheld with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion all the Europeans, and on the 
other, that they had held in the highest veneration the order 
of the Brahmans, as descended from the gods; and that, im- 
patient of other rulers, they paid an implicit and unlimited obe- 
dience to them alone ; he assumed the appearance and the title 
of a Brahman, that had come from a far country. By these 
means, and by imitating the austere and painful practices of 
the Indian penitents, he at length persuaded the credulous 
people that he was, in reality, of that order. To silence his 
opposers, and particularly those who treated him as: an impos- 
tor, he produced an old and worn parchment, in which he had 
forged, in ancient Indian characters, a document, shewing that 
the Brahmans of Rome were of much older date, than those of 
India; and that the Jesuits of Rome descended, in a direct 
line, from the god Brahma. Father Jonvenci, a learned 
Jesuit, tells us, in the history of his order, that when the au- 
thenticity of this parchment was called in question by some 
indian unbelievers, Robert de Nobili declared upon oath be- 

ore the assembly of the Brahmans of Madura, that he really 
a truly derived his origin from the god Brahma; and this 
pious fraud is not only acknowledged but applauded. By 
this stratagem, he gained over twelve eminent Brahmans to his 
cause ; whose example and influence brought a prodigious 
number of people, to hear the instructions, and to receive the 
doctrines, of this famous ecclesiastic. So triumphant, indeed, 
was his cause, that we are told, each of his coadjutors baptized 
at least a thousand every year.T 


* Mill's Account of the Syrian Churches. Miss. Reg. 1823, pp. 398, 399. 
+ Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. v. 5. pp. 10—13. 
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But not only do the Jesuits in South India, announce them~ 
selves as Brahmans, and not only do they adopt the dress of 
the Hindoo teachers and penitents ; not only do they imitate 
the Indian ablutions, and apply to their foreheads the paste of 
sandal wood, as it is used by the Brahmans; and ail this in 
direct disregard of the reproofs they have received from the 
Holy See; they uot only call the crucifix, or image, which 
they wear suspended from their necks, their Swanny, the 
name which the heathens there give to their amulets and 
idols ; but they drag the image of the Vi irgin Mary round the 
church, in a vehicle re sembling . Juggernaut’s car, as the Hindoos 
do shaie idols, around their temples. l once asked a priest, on 
the Coromandel coast, says Mr Hough, by what scriptural 
authority he performed this ceremony. He replied, there is 
no authority for it in Scripture; but, af you come among dogs, 
you must do as dogs do. 1 have never heard, adds Mr 
fiough, of a translation of the Scriptures by the Jesuits ; nor 
have I seen a New Testament in the possession of one of their 
catechists ; unless it were one, which he had privately received 
from some protestant missionary, and which he kept caretully 
concealed from the priests. In the Tinnevelly district, where 
there are 30,000 members of that communion, they have only 
one school, containing 40 scholars.* 

Henry Martyn, in a sermon preached for the purpose of ex- 
citing to the formation of a Bible Society in Calcutta, stated 
that 900,000 Christians in India were in want of the Bible. 
A meeting, therefore, took place on the 21st of February, 
1811, w hen the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society was formed ; 
and in the second resolution, adopted on that occasion, it is 
said, ‘the object of this society shall be, to supply the demands 
of the native Christians in India, computed to be near a million, 
including those in the island of Ceylon.’ Those of Ceylon, 
however, were computed at between 3 and 400,000; of whom, 
250,000 were stated to be protestants. 

Now we suppose that, including those between Cape Como- 
rin and Calicut, on the west, and those of Madura on the 
east, with those in Ceylon, there may, indeed, be near a million 
of natives in India, who are called Christians. It appears, also, 


* Hough’s Reply, pp. 62, 63. 82. 98. 105, 106. 


+ Lushington’s History of the Religious and Benevolent Institutions in Cal- 
cutta, pp. 5 and 10. 
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irom the statements of the Abbe Dubois,* that there are in India 
between 6 and 740,000 nominal Christians, exclusive of what he 
calls the Nestorian congregations in Travancore, and the Arme- 
aians of Madras, who are without the Scriptures, and without 
any competent religious instruction. But, while we would not 
withhold the name of Christians, from the Roman Catholics, 
either of Europe, or of America, it seems to us to be a very 
great abuse of language, to apply this name to the Catholics of 
South fadia; and a great mistake, to represent the number to 
be so great of those, who are in want of the Bible. ‘The truth 
is, that a very large part of these Christians do not want the 
Bible, more than it is wanted by their heathen neighbours ; nor 
are they better prepared to profit by the possession of it. By 
the Abbe Dubois’ own shewing, far the greatest part of these 
nominal Christians have little better claim to the christian name, 
than they would have, if they had never beard of the author of 
our faith. We speak freely on this subject, because the cause 
of missions, not only in India, but in almost every section of the 
heathen world, has suffered greatly from unqualified assertions 
in regard to them, that are not to be sustained; and from ex- 
agerated statements, the tendency of which is, to counteract 
the very purposes of piety and of benevolence, which they 
were intended to advance. Suill it is not to be doubted, whether 
the number is very great of native christians, in South India, to 
whom the gift of a Bible would be the best of all charities, 
that could be extended to ther ; and, thanks be to God, much 
has been done, and is now doing, to extend to them the pre- 
cious records of the word of life. ‘Their number, and their 
character, we leave to be inferred by the reader; and will 
detain him only, to ask his attention, for a few moments, to the 
Christians in the district of Tanjore. 

In November, 1705, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, and Henry 
Plutcho, embarked at Copenhagen; and in July, 1706, ar- 
rived at Tranquebar, the principal town belonging to the 
Danes, in that quarter of the world. ‘These two young men 
had been educated for the ministry, at the university in Halle, 
in Upper Saxony. ‘They entered upon their labours with the 
zeal and devotedness of Apostles; and as soon as they had 
obtained a competent knowledge of the prevailing languages of 
the district, —Tamulian, and a barbarous kind of Portuguese,— 


* Eclectic Review for Nov. 1823. 
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they instituted schools ; and toiled with indefatigable diligence, 
in the translation of the Scriptures. Plutcho opened a Portu- 
guese and a Danish school; but the uumber of pupils in- 
creased so rapicly, that it was found necessary to establish two 
separate schools ior these languages, and to ‘employ a Euro- 
pean teacher in each of them. “Ziegenbalg opened a ‘T'amu- 
lian school; but it likewise became necessary to divide it into 
two, one for boys, and the other for girls. The latter were 
placed under ihe inspection of a widow, who, besides the 
principles of religion, taught them to read, write, spin, knit, and 
other useful domestic employments ; and every evening, all the 
children repeated, in the presence of their teacher, whatever 
they had learned in the course of the day. The society for pro- 
moting christian knowledge, which was established a few years 
before in London, furnished these missionaries with elementary 
books, a press, and types in the Italic and Tamulian character ; 
and from this time, very great numbers of books were publish- 
ed by them, and circulated among the natives, who received 
them with avidity, and among whom they acted with great 
power. Other missionaries followed, who were worthy suc- 
cessors of these good men; and in 1747, it is said, ‘the 
whole number of converts, since the commencement of the 
mission at Tranquebar, including children who were baptized in 
their infancy, amounted to 8056 ; of whom, 5235 were still 
alive.’ The pupils of the mission had amounted to 1828, of 
whom,. 1114 had been clothed and supported by the mis- 
sionaries. 

The name of Zeigenbalg, and of other missionaries, who 
cooperated with him at this station, until this time, will live in 
the grateful remembrance of ails when the names of co- 
temporary coaquerors and heroes will be forgotten.* But in 


*{f cannot deny myself the pleasure of appending here a short extract from 
Dr Buchanan. 

‘There is another custom among them,’—the Christians of Tanjore,— 
‘which pleased me much Ia the midst of the discourse, the preacher puts a 
question to the congregation, who answer it, without hesitation, in one voice. 
The object is to keer attention awake, and the minister generally prompts 
the answer himself. Thus, suppose that | he is saying, ‘“‘ my brethren, it is true 
that your Sa on of ihe faith of Christ is attended with some reproach, and 
that you have lost your caste with the Brahmans. But your case is not pe- 
culiar. It has been thus from the beginaing. Every faithful Christian must 
be willing to lose caste, if he be called to it, for the Gospel; even as Christ 
himself, the forerunner, made himself of no reputation, and was despised, and 
rejected of men. In like manner, if you are despised, be of good cheer, and 
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1750, a missionary arrived at Tranquebar, than whom, our re- 
ligion never had a worthier representative among men. Chris- 
tian Frederick Swartz, while a student in the university at 
Halle, devoted a year and a half to the study of the Tamul 
language, under the instruction of a missionary, who was there 
to correct the press for the publication of the Tamul Bible. 
During the early years of his mission, he presided over the 
establishment at Trichinapoly. But the populous city of 'Tan- 
jore was the sphere, to which his heart was most powerfully 
drawn. He therefore removed there, with three of his cate- 
chists ; and, having obtained the favourable regard of the Ra- 
jah, he had several conversations with him ; and, at his request, 
preached before him. ‘There was in this man, at once, that 
happy mixture of courage, of humility and benevolence, of zeal 
and good sense, that his control of the minds of those about him 
was almost miraculous. He conversed in the freest and most af- 
tionate manner ; and multitudes followed to hear him preach. He 
was as earnest, and faithful too, for the salvation of the Euro- 
peans, both civil and military, who resided within the reach of 
his christian efforts, as for that of the heathen. He expended 
his income in the erection of comfortable habitations for poor 
widows, until his funds were exhausted ; and then applied to 
the young Rajah for assistance, by which he was enabled to 
complete a row of small houses, for the reception of these desti- 
tute women. 

At one time, he performed an embassy for the East India 
Company at Madras, to Hyder Ally, in which no other person 
dared to engage. But this great and good man could perform 
it without danger; for this Hindoo Prince, in the midst of a 
bloody and vindictive war sent orders to his officers, that they 
should suffer the venerable Swartz to pass unmolested; and 
not only so, but that they should show him respect and kind- 
ness. He passed three months on this occasion, in Hyder Ally’s 
country ; executed his commission to the satisfaction of the 
East India Company; and had a tent pitched on the glacis of 
the fort, in which divine service was performed without the 


say, though we have lost our caste and inheritance among men, we shall re- 
ceive in heaven a new name, anda better inheritance, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” He then adds, “‘ what, my beloved brethren, will you obtain 
in heaven ?” They answer, “ a new name, and a better inheritance, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”—It is impossible for a stranger not to be affected with 
this scene This custom was introduced by Ziegenbalg, who proved its use 
by long experience.’ 
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least impediment. Hyder Ally presented to him a bag of ru- 
pees, for the expense of his journey. But he refused to receive 
it, —his expenses having been provided for by the East India 
Company,—except upon the condition, that he might appro- 
priate it to the erection of an English charity school at Tanjore. 

When war and famine raged in the peninsula, i in the years 
1781, 2 and 3, Mr Swartz, by procuring rice, while it was 
cheap, and afterwards distributing it to the famishing inhabitants, 
who were lying about the roads, saved great numbers from dying 
by starvation. 

The city of Tanjore was besieged, and the garrison was dy- 
ing with hunger. The streets were every morning lined with 
the corpses of those who had died in the night. The country 
people, who, at this time, had provisions enough, refused to 
bring them into the fort, because their pay had formerly been 
refused to them. At last, said the Rajah to one of the princi- 
pal gentlemen who were with him, ‘ we all, you and I, have lest 
our credit. Let us try whether the inhabitants will trust Mr 
Swartz.’ Accordingly, the Rajah sent a blank paper to the 
missionary, empowering him to make a proper agreement with 
the pe ople. In a short time he obtained a thousand bullocks ; 
and with the assistance of his catechists, and other christians, 
he brought $0,000 kalams of grain into the fort. The personal 
promise of Swartz, that all who carried grain to the fort 
should be paid, obtained perfect confidence ; and thus this im- 
portant fortress was saved. 

Azreeably to the promise of a late Rajah to Mr Swartz, his 
brother, Amu Sing, delivered to him a written document, 
sealed by himself and his chief ministers, in which he made 
an appropriation, forever, of a village of about the yearly in- 
come of five hundred pagodas, for the school, and more espe- 
cially for the orphans. 

His influence with the natives was astonishing. A thieving 
tribe of Collaries, who were in the practice of making nightly 
excursions for robbery, were induced by him to relinquish these 
practices, and to return to the cultivation of their land ; so that 
the part of the country which they inhabited, soon became safe 
to the traveller. , 

The people, at a certain time, had forsaken their lands, on 
account of the oppressions under which they suffered. ‘They 
refused to labour, because their produce, as soon as it was ob- 
tained. was wrested from them by violence. It seemed that 
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famine must be the inevitable consequence. The Rajah used 
his influence to induce them to return, promising to them jus- 
tice. But they would nottrust him. Mr Swartz went to them, 
and made the same promise. All immediately came back ; 
and, among the first, were the Collaries just mentioned. Seven 
thousand men returned to their land in one day. 

The district towards the west of Tanjore had been much 
neglected, so that the water courses had not been cleansed for 
the last fifteen years. Swartz proposed, that the collector 
should advance 500 pagodasto cleanse them. ‘The gentlemen 
consented, if he would inspect the business. The work was fin- 
ished; and all that part of the country rejoiced in reaping four 
times more grain than they had reaped before. 

The confidence of the heathen princes in Mr Swartz, was 
not less, than that of their subjects. The Rajah of Tanjore 
frequently consulted him upon affairs of the greatest moment ; 
and, on his death bed, desired him to take charge of his son, 
who was to succeed him. ' This honour Mr Swartz dec lined. 
To this son, however, he was a faithful counsellor; and from 
him received many tokens of favour. At the death of Mr 
Swartz, the Rajah mourned, as for a father; and was greatly 
affected by his dying charge. He was present at the funeral, 
and wept over the corpse, which he covered with a gold cloth. 
He erected alsoa monument to his memory. A portrait of 
Mr Swartz, in 13806, was seen by Dr Buchanan, hanging in the 
grand saloon of the Rajah, among the portraits of his ancestors. 

From regard to the memory of Mr Swartz, this prince esta- 
blished a charitable institution, for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of fly poor christian children. Thirty indigent Christians 
are likewise fed and clothed there. At another place, fifty 
poor, lame, dina and other objects of charity, belonging to 
the mission, are entirely supported by him ; besides numerous 
other poor of all religions. 

Swartz died at the age of 72, on the 13th of February, 1798, 
having spent 48 years as a missionary in India. He believ- 
ed, it is said, even some time before his death, that he had 
been instrumental i in the conversion of about 2/00 to the faith 
of the Gospel, and to a christian character ; of whom 500 were 
Mahomedans, and 1500 Hindoos.* 


* The facts concerning the Tranquebar, or Tanjore Mission are taken, 
principally, from Brown’s History of the Propagation of Christianity among 
the Heathen, v. 1. pp. 186—225. 
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in the church of Tanjore, we are told by a late traveller, is a 
grave stone, inscribed to his memory. Some lines of bad 
poetry are engraved on it; which, however, obtain some in- 
terest from the circumstance, that they are said to have come 
froin the pen of the present Rajah. There is also another 
monument to his memory in the Lutheran church, within the 
fort, excuted by Filaxman, in Basso Relievo; representing 
the Rajah’s visit to him on his death bed. Col. Blackburn, 
says this traveller, related ta me an anecdote of Swartz, which 
I do not remember to have heard before. About ten minutes 
before his death he closed his eyes; and his friend Jenicke, 
who was watching by his bed side, supposing that he had ex- 
pired, began to sing his favourite hymn, and had gone through 
the first verse. On commencing the second, to his utter aston- 
ishment, the good old missionary having revived a little, ac- 
companied him with an audible voice; and actually finished 
the hymn before he breathed his last.* 

With regard to the number of Christians in the Tanjore dis- 
trict, the fruits of the labours of the Danish missionaries, in 
conjunction with those from Germany, sent by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, Mr Hough says, that ‘ they occupy eight 
prircipal stations ; and M. Dubois will perhaps know, that when 
I state them at 20,000, I estimate them far below their actual 
number. I can speak, says Mr Hough, of a considerable 
number of these native Christians, h: aving lived among them for 
sometime. Some of their congregations are indeed small; but 
there are several amounting to near, and upwards of 100. 
There is one of 300, another of 400 souls. The two last, form 
two distinct v1 illages, i in each of which, there ts a church, a boy’s 
and a girl’s school, a native priest and catechist, and two school 
masters. And meet is neither an idolater, nor a papist among 
them ; nor is there a popish image, a heathen idol, or altar, to 
be seen in any corner of their streets. 1 admit, he adds, that 
the Tinnevelly Christians of this mission will disappoint the man, 
who expects to find them an intelligent, and a very spiritually 
minded people. But when their situation is known, such ex- 
pectations would be most unreasonable. When I first arrived 
among them in 1816, they had been ten years without a mis- 
sionary ; nearly that time “with only one country priest; their 


+ Diary of a Tour through India, Egypt and Palestine. in the Years 1801 anc 
802. by a Field Offieer of Cavairy London. 
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schools had gone to decay, and they were almost totally desti- 
tute of the Scriptures, and of elementary books. Yet I will 
affirm, that they were equal to what any town or village in 
Christendom would be, if left for the sameJength of time under 
similar circumstances. Persecuted as they were, by their 
heathen neighbours, not one, as far as I could learn, had apos- 
tatized, to avoid personal suffering. Let this be contrasted 
with the apostacy of 60,000 Roman Catholics, upon the com- 
mand of ‘Tippoo Sultan, to have them made converts to Ma- 
homedanism.* 

In this short survey of the state of Christianity in South India, 
we have said but little of the recent exertions, which have been 
made, and which are making there, for the advancement of know- 
ledge, religion and happiness. But in the view alone which 
we have taken, is there not much to excite missionary zeal, 
and much to reward missionary expenditure? ‘There are 
there, at the smallest computation, many thousands, who pro- 
fess to believe the religion of the Bible ; and who, in truth, want 
the Bible. ‘There are Christians, who, for many centuries, 
have possessed manuscript copies of the Scriptures; but who 
have never, until very lately, seen a printed copy of the Scrip- 
tures. And there are many christian societies, who are without 
teachers and without books. But a day, bright in promise, is 
opening upon them. May God give to them missionaries, like 
Ziegenbalg, and Swartz! The field is ripe for the reaper. Who 
will not pray to the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
“bourers into his vineyard ? 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. BENJAMIN GOODIER. 


Tne following account of this pious and devoted minister, 
whose uncommon promise was early cut off, is principally 
abridged from an interesting volume of the Memoirs of his 
life, published; within the present year at Liverpool. We have 
read it with the highest gratification, and shall be glad to ex- 
tend to others, something of the pleasure and improvement to 
be derived from such an example of activity in duty, and pa- 
tience in suffering. 


* Houch’s Reply to the Abbe Dubois, pp. 190. 194. 
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Benjamin Goodier was the son of a weaver, in Failswortir. 
near Manchester, where he was born April 25th, 1793. He 
was bred to his father’s trade from an early age, and pur- 
sued it as his business until after he began his preparation for 
the ministry, which was in 18153. 

He gave indications, in early-childhood, of uncommon talents 
and goodness. When only five years old, he became a member 
of a library for children, and at ten was accustomed to write 
letters on various subjects, suggested by the books he read, 
to his little companions. His memory was so remarkable, that, 
as one instance of it, he learned the multiplication table in one 
uour. <A part of his small earnings were devoted to the pur- 
chase of books, and a part to charitable uses. Not satisfied 
with his own means of charity, he was in the habit of asking 
his playfellows for pence, which he gave to the poor whom he 
met with, and whom he would also often seek out and visit in 
their wretched abodes. 

His religious impressions were strong and habitual from early 

childhood. ‘The journal, which hé was accustomed to keep, 
exhibits constant proof of the devotion of his mind, his earnest- 
ness to know and do his duty, and his strong feeling of respon- 
sibility. A narrow escape for his life, when he was eighteen, 
the severe sickness of himself and sister, the straitened circum- 
stances of the family, and the long distressing illness, and 
patient pious death of his mother, constituted a discipline, which 
undoubtedly helped to confirm and improve his religious 
character, and to prepare his mind for the work to which 
providence was leading him, and his own painful and prema- 
ture removal. 

In the years 1811 and 1812, he became an attendant of 

neetings for discussion of religious subjects, held once a fort- 
night, at different houses, and so distinguished himself by the 
excellent sparit and ability which displays ed themselves, both in 
his extemporaneous discussion and his written discourses, as to 
attract the admiration of some benevolent Christians, who occa- 
sionally attended, and who felt that he was formed for useful- 
ness in a higher sphere. ‘They accordingly entered into a 
subscription, in order to furnish him with the means of pursuing 
his preparatory studies, and fitting himself for the ministry. 

Thus in a moment, as it were, providence changed the plans 
of his life. His new prospects inspired him with new and de- 
lightful hopes, and he gave the whole ardour of his mind tc 
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study, though he did not relinquish his usual occupation of 
weaving, until he entered Mr Aspland’s Academy, at Hackney, 
in April 1813. At this time, his journal contains the following 
entry. 

‘April 25, 1813. On this day, I shall complete my twen- 
tieth year. Jt becomes me to consider the many blessings I 
have enjoyed in the course of my life, also the improvements | 
have, or might have, made of them. In this period, the good- 
ness of God towards me has been great indeed ; the mercies J 
have received have been greater than I can value, and more 
than I can number. | Who is it that caused me to be born in a 
country where the glad tidings of the Gospel are heard? Who 
is it that has given me parents, who have educated me to consider 
the Gospel as the best gift of God to man? Who is it that, 
amidst the many corruptions of Christianity, has so appointed 
things, that ] have been brought up in the knowledge of “ the 
only true God and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent ;” 
knowledge which is invaluable ; which tends to comfort the 
heart and disperse these clouds of darkness, those mists of su- 
perstition, which attend the popular systems of theology’ ‘1 
have lately arrived at this place for the purpose of entering 
upon the gtudies preparatory to the christian ministry ; this 
object is one of the most important which can engage the at- 
tention of any man. fy entering here, | become placed under 
many obligations and duties, to which | have hitherto been a 
stranger, and am, indeed, exposed to an awful responsibility. 
Whether I consider the expectations of my friends and rela- 
ions, the obligations I am under to the supporters of this 
Academy, the necessity of doing credit to my worthy Instruc- 
tor, or the importance of the office I am preparing to fulfil, the 
great variety of the knowledge I ought to possess, connected 
with. the shortness of the time allowed for the preparation, I 
feel my mind forcibly impressed with the absolute necessity of 
redeeming the time. May God assist me in this arduous un- 
dertaking, and whatsoever I do, may it prosper !’ . 

These enlarged views of the extent of his duties, and _ his 
anxious hopes to gratify the expectations of his friends, were not 
unavailing. He pursued his studies with the greatest assiduity. 
The great object of his exertions was ever before him, and 
he continued to cultivate that amiable temper and those bevevo- 
lent dispositions, which peculiarly fitted him for that sphere of 
usefulness, to which, at this time, he looked forwards with so 
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much hope. He attended at religious conferences, which wer¢ 
carried on in the lecture room of the Gravel Pit meeting. 
where he distinguished himself equally by his talents and his 
candour, his knowledge of the Scriptures, and his pleasing 
manner of conveying information. 

Mr Goodier began to preach during the summer of this year, 
and seems to have fulfilled the expectations of his patrons and 
friends. But in the midst of his studies and success, his health 
began to fail him, and in a little more than a year he was so 
seriously ill, as to be obliged to relinquish his labours and re- 
turn for a time, to his father’s house. Here, though forbidden 
his studies and professional labours, he resumed his former be- 
nevolent pursuits, and devoted himself to the instraction of the 
ignorant and the improvement of those around him. From one 
of the letters which he wrote during this period, we learn what 
it is that most interested him, and have a grateful picture of 
the efforts for religious improvement, which were making in his 
neighbourhood. 

‘| find the interests of Unitarianism here to be in a very flour- 
ishing state. During my absence, the spirit of rational inquiry 
and of zealous exertion, which had been excited principally by 
the missionary labours of Mr W. and the lectures of Mr G., 
have been much more generally diffused than ever, and I think I 
may safely venture to say, that now, in the different Unitarian 
congregations in and about Manchester, there are but few, even 
amongst the young, who are unable to give a reason for the hope 
that is inthem. One of the most pleasing effects of this spirit 
is, the establishment of a quarterly conversation meeting amongst 
the young people of several congregations around Manchester, 
to be held in rotation at their different chapels, for the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with Theology. This meeting has 
already been carried on a year; it has excited the attention and 
provoked the opposition of the orthodox sects, and in conse- 
quence has drawn our young friends into discussion. If it be 
steadily conducted, I anticipate great advantages from it, not 
only in exciting and keeping up the spirit of free inquiry, but 
also in bringing the members of the congregations connected with 
it into a more intimate acquaintance with each other. Notwith- 
standing the good already done, there is still much to do—the 
moral state of the villages around me is very deplorable, much 
worse, I think, than before peace—drunkenness and swearing fill 
our streets, and [ shall never think the triumphs of Unitarianism 
complete, till it has not only corrected the sentiments of the reli- 
zious world, but also impressed the hearts and reformed the 
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practice of those who never felt the influence of religion. The 
harvest therefore is truly plenteous, and I may add, the labourers 
are few ; indeed, when I compare the number of labourers with 
the extent of the work, and reflect on the satisfaction which 
must be felt by every diligent labourer, J must acknowledge, that 
were the message of Hezekiah sent to me, ‘Set thine house in 
order ; for thou shalt die, and not live ;’—though I should have 
no doubt but such a message would be intended by the all-wise 
Disposer of events, to remove me from the present to some 
other state of enjoyment and usefulness, yet I should feel re- 
luctant and unhappy.’ 

After an absence of a few weeks, Mr Goodier returned to 
Hackney, his health a little improved, and his hope of its 
restoration strong ; but he never recovered it wholly. The rest 
of his days were spent in struggling against disease. He re- 
mained a year at the Academy, but his health forbade his 
continuance for a longer period, and it became necessary to 
make its restoration a principal object of attention. Yet even 
in the journeyings and various other meaus which he pursued 
for this purpose, he kept in view the great cause of religion, and 
laboured beyond his strength to promote it., His letters at this 
time depict the state of his mind, and the works which engaged 
him. 

The following passage exhibits the quick sensibility with 
which he felt the privation of the exercise of his accustomed 
powers of usefulness, chastened by that spirit of resignation and 
piety which taught him to extract good even from the darkest 


dispensations of Providence, and made affliction itself a source: 


of increasing virtues and trust. ‘I had hoped that the country 
would have been highly beneficial, but I cannot say that I am 
much better than when I left London. I feel the deprivation of 
health more keenly here, perhaps, than I did at Durham-house, 
because there is so large a field of usefulness, and such a pros- 
pect of success around me. If I were able I could be fully en- 
gaged in preaching and conversation meetings in the neighbour- 
ing villages. We want preachers for the poor, and I flatter my- 
self that I could be useful amongst them. I am aware, however, 
that we are apt to entertain too high an idea of our own labours, 
and to attach too much importance to them; and if there was 
need of me in the vineyard of the Lord, I should be fitted for the 
work. Some of the happiest moments of my life have been 
spent in the labours connected with the Christian ministry, and I 
am anxious to resume and continue these labours. But if the 
all-wise Disposer of events, in whose hands our breath is, and 
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‘whose are all our ways,” ordains otherwise, I shall strive to 
resign myself. I am fully persuaded that His appointments are 
wisest and justest, and best ; and that under His fatherly govern- 
ment we are all safe. As a Christian, and especially as a Uni- 
tarian Christian, I trust I shall never be long unhappy. Could I 
attain to that firm conviction of the Divine goodness in all his 
dealings with men, which animates your breast, and breathes in 
all your writings and conversation, [ should rejoice and be happy 
indeed.’ 

He at this time took an active part in aid of the religious 
society at Oldham, where he had preached his first sermons, 
and after the completion of their chapel, in January 1816, con- 
sented to preach there for a season. ‘This he did amidst great 
pain and at great personal risk, yet buoyed up by the fervour 
of his spirit and an unconquerable zeal. He flattered himself 
that his health was improving, and suffered himself, as so many 
others have done, to be imposed upon by the deceptive appear- 
ances of his disorder. He was too little aware of the actual state 
of his system to avoid unseasonable imprudences and allow 
himself necessary indulgence. His strong interest in the peo- 
ple at Oldham and: his eager desire to share their fortunes, 
contributed to blind him to the truth. A letter which he wrote 
at this period, gives so fine a picture of his feelings on this and 
other subjects, that we quote itlargely. It is addressed to Mrs 
Hughs, the well known writer of many excellent tracts. 

‘To return to Oldham. Our infant society continues to gain 
strength, and if it be well nursed, | have no doubt of its future 
prosperity. Since the opening, the attendance has been very 
encouraging, and still keeps up. * * * [am delighted every time 
I preach there, with the fixed and serious attention of the con- 
gregation. Most of those who join us are poor people, but we 
have one or two families of some property, able and willing to 
receive and entertain the ministers who come to preach. A few 
weeks ago I was determined to know something of the people 
who have lately joined us, and I went to see six or seven families, 
with whom I was previously unacquainted. I found them com- 
posed chiefly of persons who for many years have been in the 
habit of altogether neglecting public worship. They have been 
disgusted with popular theology, and popular preachers, and 
have therefore laid aside all religious profession, or rather have 
never gained any religious character. This I find to be the case 
with most of our converts; they are sengible and well disposed, 
but no religion, except Unitarianism, would ever have done them 
good. In consequence of a total neglect of public worship, they 
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have not the devotional habits we should wish, and it will require 
some time to form them. There is a numerous body of such 
people in the neighbourhood of Oldham, some of whom have be- 
come Deists,by reading Paine’s works ; sothat on the one hand, we 
have to contend with the bigotry of orthodoxy, and on the other, 
with unbelief and indifference. “However, we gain ground; and 
such is my conviction of the efficacy of Scriptural Christianity, 
that I believe and am confident, that we shall gain ground. The 
society are very urgent with me to engage myself as their minis- 
ter, a request which places me ina difficult situation. The ar- 
duousness of the task would ill comport with my precarious state 
of health; and the smallness of the salary they would be able to 
raise, ill suits the present posture of affairs. On the other hand, 
there are several inducements to my acceding to their request. 
By so doing, I should be building upon my own foundation. 
Their existence as a society, and mine as a Christian Minister 
began together. ‘They are strongly prejudiced in my favour ; 
and, however poor, will always be an affectionate, and many 
of them a pious people; two of the members can assist in 
preaching; and many of them, by conversing, are able to 
advance the cause. I know their habits, have been accustom- 
ed to their manners, and should be more likely perhaps to be 
useful than a stranger. My wants are very few, and will be 
easily satisfied. I can live very cheaply at home, and | am con- 
fident that by devoting myself to the service of the poor, I shall 
be laying up treasures in Heaven. Dr Boerhaave used to say, 
that the poor were his most profitable patients, because God 
was their paymaster. These considerations incline me to ac- 
cept their invitation, reserving to myself the liberty of spending 
the next Spring and Summer in re-establishing my health. 
Preaching is injurious to me; but I refrain from it as much as I 
can. I am apt to forget myself sometimes when in the pulpit, 
and on Sunday last was so pleased with my subject, that I spoke 
too loud and too long, which brought on a pain in my breast. It 
has now left me, and my cough is seldom troublesome. I intend 
to visit Mr F. towards the middle of next month, and as Summer 
advances, I may perhaps remove more southward. * * * * 
What beautiful and useful papers Mrs Cappe has lately given us 
in the Repository; and if it did not look like flattery, | should 
say the same of ‘the last (sad word) poor man’s friend.” When I 
read such papers, I am tempted to wish that writers ike Mrs H. 
and Mrs C. might live for ever ; and were it not that such a wish 
would be injurious to you, | should certainly utter it; but when 
Christians like you “can stand a tip toe on the mountain top of 
human life, look down with pleasure upon the valley they have 
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saat: and sometimes stretch their wings im joyful hope of a 
happy flight into eternity,” it were cruelty to bind them down to 
earth. The world’s loss will be your great gain. | donot say 
this as a believer in that comfortless sleep of ages, of which you 
speak so resignedly ; but as convinced, that whether dead or 
alive, we are in the hands of our Father, in whose hands it shall 

be wel! for the good. 

‘Your reflections of the polite indifference of the con- 
gregation are forcible and just; they are but too applicable to 
our Unitarian brethren: nae I fear that even where indifference 
has given place to zeal, it is too often a sectarian, rather than a 
Christian—a cuaiidiinks rather than a practical, zeal. Are not 
many of us too solicitous to clear the head to leave time for the 
wmprovement of the heart? [| think thisis the rock on which we 
are in danger of splitting. The high born hopes, and glorious 
prospects of the Christian are too seldom the topics of conversa 
tion amongst us; and we are so afraid of enthusiasm and super- 
stition, that we scarcely dare to be pious.’ 

In contemplatmg Mr Goodier’s situation at this period, the 
disinterestedness of his character is peony apparent—cut of! 
from the pursuit of his studies, and the completion of his educa- 
tion, by his unfortunate state of health, his thoughts might natu- 
rally have turned upon himself, and his own future circumstances- 
but in the midst of languor, disappointment and disease, his first 
cares and solicitudes, were still evidently for the improvement 
ihe virtue. and the moral interests of others. To gaina sub- 
scription that might afford a place of worship tor the diffusion ot 
pure and Scriptural Christianity amongst his people, he hac 
roused himself frum the indulgence of needtul relaxation, and 





submitted to toil. selicitation. and trouble: and having at length 
effected this — ect so near to his heart, he Was now contemplat- 
ing still further efforts inthe same cause. With few inducements 


but the increased power of doing good, and the benefits he might 
thus confer upon the poor, he was about to accept a situation 
which would neces aay expose him to new cares and anxieties 
to many unavoidable exertions, and much es. Se ibility and priva- 
tion: he was fuliy aware of the high and arduous nature of the 
out ties he was going te undertake, and particularly the toil at- 
ending the cultivation and improvement of many of the congre- 
gation, who, thouch affectionate, were yet ignorant, and required 
a watchfuiness unnecessary in the high classes rs society. All 
these objections Mr Goodier weighed as light in the balance 
when compared with the opportunity of sowing the seeds ot 
knowledge and virtue. To reform the sinner, to comfort the 
miserable, to instruct the careless, and thus to be the means of 
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turning many to righteousness, was to him the most delightfal of 
all tasks, and he welcomed with gladness the prospects thus held 
out to him of preaching the Gospel to the poor. In becoming 
their minister he endeavoured to become also their friend and 
brother; he visited them with affectionate interest—he partici- 
pated in their pains and sorrows—he became their faithful ad- 
viser and comforter ; these were pleasures which alleviated the 
interruptions of sickness, and which brightened his lonely hours 
with the light of benevolence and joy. 

In June-of this year, he sailed to the Isle of Wight, for the 
purpose of spending the summer there in the service of a con- 
eregation at Newport, and in hope that the change inight be 
beneficial to his health. The people urgently entreated him 
to remain with them, and the physician recommended it, as a 
winter in the north would be decidedly injurious to him. But 
he felt himself bound to his little flock at Oldham, and not 
being able to supply them to his satisfaction, he resolved to 
sacrifice personal considerations, and go back tothem. But 
for this effort his strength was unequal, ‘and he remained at the 
Isle of Wight during the winter ; and unhappily, notwithstanding 
all the kind attentions of his iionda, and the best advice to be 
procured, his health continued to decline. In his letters to his 


friend Mr C., at this time, he gives an unfavourable report of 


it, and looks forward, anxiously and doubtfully, towards the 
future ; though his customary feelings of devotion and religious 
confidence, still shed their light through the surrounding g eloom. 
He says, ‘I am still very weak and closely confined, except 
in very fine weather ; indeed, this winter, though mild in the 
extreme, I have suffered more than in any preceding one. I 
have not ascended the pulpit since the middle of last October, 
and when I shall again be able, I cannot say. Under these 
CHCA, I sometimes feel it hard to think that all is well, 
and working for good, but at the same time I find the unspeak- 
able value of Unitarian views of the Gospel.’ 

He again writes in March, in the following affecting strain ; 

‘You ask if God hath forgotten to be gracious ; “No, my 
dear friend, nor ever will. In the midst of every judgment, I 
can sing of mercy; and in my serious, reasonable moments, 


have ever felt the consolaticns of religion; but the stroke of 


affliction has been very heavy, and at times despondency and 
grief have been uppermost. ‘The throne of grace has been 
surrounded with clouds and darkness. 1 am now improving in 
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health and spirits, and had I a prospect of speedily resuming 
my pulpit labour, I should be as happy as a child of Adam 
ough tt to be on this side death; but this is forbidden by both 
physicians and friends, and, like my first parents, I am driven 
from my earthly paradise; my return is prevented by a dis- 
ease which brandishes death in a shape terrible as the flery 
sword, and my lot is as much worse than his, as solitude is 
worse than society. He had a partner, a wife; I am alone, 
weak and helpless. Come and correct this description ; re- 
mind me that Providence is my guide, that I have many kind 
friends and relations, who are able and willing ‘to assist and 
comfort, and that happiness is yet in the reach of your’s,’ &c. 

In April, Mr G. wrote to Mrs H., and in this letter, the 
quick sensibility with which he felt the extent of his trial, and 
the struggle it cost him, even with all his confidence and piety, 
to attain perfect resignation, is feelingly depicted. It is a proof 
of the value of those consolations which can calm even the 
risings of natural regret, and infuse a spirit of peace in the bo- 
som of pain and disease. 

‘| had written thus far yesterday, when Mrs C., my hos- 
tess, returned from her morning’s walk, and with a mild se- 
verity of tone, exclaimed, “ W bat ! Mr G., still writing °” And 
then, with a gentle roughness of manner, insisted upon my 
‘* putting it away directly.” I was forced to submit, and yield- 
ed the more readily, because I was fully convinced the com- 
mand was dictated by kindness, and, though it might be 
accompanied by apparent severity, was meant only for my 
zood. Is not this a good illustration of the Divine dealings 
with his children? Could we penetrate his counsels, and see 
the object of his apparently severe dispensations, as clearly as 


| 


ect 
I cou Id see the intention of Mrs C’s conduct, should we not 


4 


swer. Thus we lc often chaiemeial to reason, and to esta- 
blish the conviction firmly in my mind, so as to make it a ruling 
prin ciple le of my thoughts and action—that all things are working 
toget her far my good.—When I have been able to abstract my- 
self from the influence of external circumstances, and to give 
myself up almost entirely to the suggestions of reason and reli- 
cion, | have found it comparativ rely easy to come to the 
cheering conclusion, that however mysterious the ways of 
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Providence may appear, they must proceed from goodness and 
mercy, and I have been able to say (I hope with true resigna- 
tion) “thy will, OQ God! be done!” On the other hand, when 
I have thought of the complete derangement of all my plans, 
which my sickness has occasioned, and the death blow it has 
given to my future prospects of happiness, by disabling me 
from preaching for years to come ; when | have connected this 
with the distresses of the times, which have involved in ruin 
thousands of respectable families ; I have felt that that poet had 
studied human nature, who makes even the resigned Christian 
to say, after surrendering himself entirely to God,— 
‘ Butah! my heart within me cries, 
Still bind me to thy sway ; 


Else, the next cloud that veils the skies 
Drives all these thoughts away.’ 


I need not say to you, that sickness and disappointment teacli 
me to feel the force of language like this.’ 

Mr Goodier was detained longer than he intended in the 
Isle of Wight, from the unfavourable state of his health, and he 
did not remove to Shrewsbury till the middle of June. His 
spirits were much depressed, and the separation from many 
affectionate friends, and some in particular, withwhom he had 
shared the comforts and sympathies of home, could not take 
place without many melancholy and painful feelings. He had 
gone to the island almost a stranger among strangers—he had 
been received with kindness and welcomed with cordial hos- 
pitality—his ministerial services had been approved and suc- 
cessful—he had been domesticated amongst them, and loved 
them; and he had received from them the warm affection and 
generous attentions which are in sickness so consoling, and for 
which they considered themselves fully repaid by the pleasure 
they derived from his society and friendship. 

Mr G. accompanied his kind friends to Liverpool, where 
he experienced every attention and indulgence, which affection 
could suggest. But he was now becoming himself but too 
sensible of the certain, though slow, increase of his complaint, 
from the continued weakness and lassitude which he suttered. 
The summer had come, and had brought with it soft air and 
mild days, but it had not restored his exhausted frame. The 

‘warm weather’ he had wished for so long, at last arrived, but 
it no longer brought renewed feelings of strength and hope to 
the weary sufferer. He occasionally indeed, felt the delusive 
expectation incident to his disease, but in his hours of reflec- 
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tion he knew it was but delusion. Writing to his father in 
August, he says, ‘ since you left, I have continued much as I 
Was 3 always fancying myself better than when in the Isle of 
Wight, and yet conscious that J am thinner and weaker than | 
was in the spring. Last Wednesday, Mr F. called upon a 





Dr , a very scientific and skilful phy sician of this town. 
and desired him to come and see me, with a view to his advice 
as to the propriety of a voyage, or whether wintering abroad 
would be necessary or likely to prove useful: he came the 


xt morning and was with us upwards of two hours. * * | 
aided him to be explicit in his opinion, and told him, that after 
ihe many advantages I had enjoyed during the last twelve 
months, still finding myself emaciated and weak, I had little or 
1o expectation of my recovery. He was very candid and 
open. ‘Mr Goodier’s phy sician advised that he should try 
what medicine might effect, before he finally decided on a 
sea voyage, and in this opinion the patient himself very willing- 
ly acquiesced. Immediately after his arrival in Liverpool he 
wrote to his father, and though it is painful to record the de- 
tails of his suffering, yet they exhibit in so interesting a light 
that patience and centleness under severe trial, which is so 
conspicuous in every period of his short life, that they cannot in 
justice to himself be omitted. 


a 


-Dear Fateer ‘ Liverpool, July 19, 18 


‘My conscience has continually reproached me * some 
time past, for not writing to you, in order to relieve you in some 
measure from the anxiety of mind which my last letter would 
naturally occasion, and also to give you farther information of 
my state of health. I can defer the task no longer ; especially 
as it is necessary that you should know of my arrival in this 
town. 1 call writing a task, because it requires such an exer- 
tion as ill agrees with my lethar gy of mind, and weakness of 
body ; however, I am better able to write now than when I last 
addressed you ; when for six or seven nights I had been unable 
to sleep much, and had unfortunately been exposed to the 
fatigue of travelling, and the vexatious impositions of strangers. 
I met with every attention from Mr and Mrs F., who did every 
thing in their power to restore me. Indeed, | am eens as- 
tonished at the kindness of these excellent people, and of my 
friends in general. Not a day passes without abundant reason 
to be thankful to that bountiful Providence, which has raised 
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me up such generous helpers in such atime of need. The 
journey was charming on account of the richness of the country 
through which we passed, the agreeable mode, and company in 
whic I travelled, and the kindness of Mrs F., who treats me 
as a son, and in every thing shows that she is interested for my 
recovery. Ihave said this was doubtful, if not hopeless, and 
that I considered myself in a confirmed consumption ; perhaps 
this was rather the account of temporary despondency, than of 
actual truth. Mr B. thinks a voyage and spending the winter 
in a warmer climate, would be the most likely means of re- 
covery. 

‘ The suffering I have already endured has not, I trust, been 
lost upon me; and if by it, the Great Former of all things 
is intending eventually to take down this tabernacle of flesh, | 
can truly say with R. A. that He is doing it gently and merci- 
fully, and I have little doubt but another will be prepared for 
me through his grace, eternal in the Heavens. A prayer I 
have often uttered, has been heard and answered, that from the 
experience of the past, | might be enabled to trust with confi- 
dence in the goodness of God for the future. This I have 
reason to do. [am sure I shall never want any thing that is 
really necessary for me ; and whether | exist in this world or 
another, still as I shall be always under the government of God, 
all will be well, all will work together for good, if it be not my 
own fault. ‘These sentiments support and cheer me, and 
whatever be the result of my sickness, [ trust you will be con- 
tent; | am not indifferent to this result, and cannot but hope 
that it will be fe :—life, though accompanied with many trou- 
bles, as you have lately but too well experienced, I fear, is still 
an invaluable gift, and I prize it; many things [ wish to learn 
—many things,to do; butif it be appointed otherwise, ‘ I have 
hope towards God,” that not even death will be able to -sepa- 
rate me for ever from his favour.’ 

On the 14th of August, he wrote to Mrs H., and this letter 
breathes a beautiful spirit of piety and heavenly mindedness, 
not unmingled with some feelings of painful and natural regret 
in the contemplation of the probable termination of his suffer- 
ings. 

‘ Liverpool, August 14, 1817, 

‘T have been debating with myself for the last five minutes, 
my dear Mrs H., whether I should send you simply an account 
of my health and of the plans J intend to adopt, or indulge my- 
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self in filling a sheet as usual, when I correspond with you. | 
shall have an opportunity of sending tomorrow to Shrewsbury, 
and I feel as if it would be an act of injustice, did I not allow 
myself at least the chance of covering a sheet. Several of my 
friends tell me in their letters that I may satisfy their anxiety 
in five or six lines, but they forget that I cannot in so short a 
compass satisfy my own desire of conversing with them, and 
compensating myself in some degree by their ideal presence, 
for the privation I suffer in their real absence. Write a note of 
five or six lines to Mrs H.! It would be as difficult almost as to 
be compelled to speak only half a dozen sentences to her, were 
I now seated in her company at Hanwood. I might, perhaps, 
be led to acquiesce in such a restriction, if you were to engage 
to fill up the time by your own conversation, and in like manner 
if I durst hope that I should continue to receive from you occa- 
sionally letters so delightfully full as your’s have in general 
been, I might perhaps be persuaded to write with laconic bevi- 
ty. I do “not say this altogether from a selfish motive, but 
partly from a conviction that my letters, however completely 
filled, can never give you half the pleasure which I receive 
from your’s ; if they could, no circumstance, but such as dis- 
abled me from writing altogether, would prevent me from ad- 
dressing you at every convenient opportunity. As, however, 
you kindly condescend to be interested in my welfare, and 
have generously favoured me with your friendship and corres- 
pondence, though I cannot hope to give you any equivalent in 
return, and never write to you under the impression that I com- 
municate half the pleasure I receive, yet I feel it to be a privilege, 
an honour not easily to be resigned, to write as much to you as | 
please. With these sentiments, why (I have frequently asked 
myself )—why did I not better improve the opportunity which 
my late visit into Shropshire afforded me, of conversing with 
you’—why did I not disclose to you more fully the state 
of my mind, with respect to death and futurity '—and why did 
I not converse more frequently on those grand and enlivening 
subjects—those bright and transporting prospects, which pure 
Christianity suggests and unfolds to the sincere followers of 
Jesus? I cannot answer these questions to my complete satis- 
faction. JI am sensible that I did not improve as much as I 
ought to have done, the privilege of your company and conver- 
sation ; and it is scarcely a sufficient excuse that my journey 
had brought on such a debility of body, and nervous irritability 
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of mind, accompanied at times by a lethargic stupor, as almost 
unfitted me from sharing the benefit of the best company and 
most instructive conversation. How kind it is of you, under these 
circumstances, to make up, in some degree, a loss arising from 
weakness and perhaps inattention, by favouring me with so 
long a letter as your last! Believe me, my dear madam, when 
I consider the exertion which such a letter must have cost 
your delicate frame, I feel sensibly the obligations under which 
I am placed by the receipt of it. But while you are striving 
to convince me that life is a scene of great and intense suffer- 
ing, with the hope of thus leading me more willingly to resign 
a boon which you think I value too highly, are you not at the 
same time binding me to earth by those endearing ties—those 
silken cords you mention, gratitude and affection? Can it, 
think you, be an easy task to break those cords when they 
connect me to such friends as you, Mrs F., Mr A—d, and a 
host of others—to say nothing of a kind father and a long list 
of relations? I know that you will reply, that these same cords 
connect me with Heaven, the abode of that Great Being in 
whom is the fountain of life and goodness, and from whom If 
have received all those blessings of friendship which have made 
my life comfortable and happy, which have almost robbed ad- 
versity of its sting, and taken from disappointment half its bit- 
terness. I feel the force of the argument, and am sensible that 
I have much to answer for, if your friendship for me has not 
made me more alive to the importance of heavenly mindedness, 
and more anxious to cultivate a spirit of entire devotedness to 
the will of God, valuing only, and only wishing for, what he 
approves. ‘This spirit has breathed in every epistle with which 
you have favoured me, and in the tracts you have given us 
froin the press it stands preeminent. I trust that some por- 
tion of it animates my breast, and though [ value life highly, 
with all its troubles, yet I feel a cheerful confidence in believ- 
ing that I do not fear death, and that when my heavenly Father 
calls, I shall not be unwilling to obey. I am fearful of saying 
too much on this subject, for I must acknowledge that were life 
and death equally within my power, life would be my choice. I 
cannot conceive that the love of life is sinful ; on the contrary, 
the gospel revelation of a future and everlasting existence, in 
which our degree of enjoyment will depend upon our good or 
ill conduct here, stamps the present life with a value inexpressi- 
ble. At the same time I agree with vou that the wise Author 
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of our existence knows best when that existence should be sus- 
pended, or continued in some other stage of being; and the 
reflection, that whether living or dying, we are the objects of 
His care, takes away much from the terrors of the grave. 
Continue your kind efforts to raise my thoughts above earthly 
concerns, and J trust you will meet here with some recom- 
pense in my improv ement; and thus, whether or not we meet 
again in this world, our meeting will be joyful, and contribute 
to our mutual happiness. * * With my good wishes for 
yourself and for all your house, I remain, in health or sickness. 
your obliged and affectionate friend,’ &c. 

As the winter approached, it was determined that the ex- 
periment of a warmer climate should be made ; and after some 
hesitation and suspense in the selection of a place, he set sail, 
on the first of January 1818, for the south of France, and ar- 
- ed at Bordeaux on the 13th. Here he spent the last 

leclining six months of his life, in almost constant suffering, 
but- not without occ asional encouragement and hope. His 
Journal and Letters during this period are full of interest. _ It is 
from them that the account is gatheréd, of all which is known 
respecting his condition and feelings to the last. We have no 
room in this place for extracts from his journal, which was 
partly written in English and parily in French. From his 
letters we select the following. 
‘ De am Farner. ‘ Bordeaux, February, 17, 1818. 

‘A few days hence, Captain A., with whom I came to 
Bordeaux, will set sail for Liverpool, and has promised to take 
me any letters | may wish. You will be anxious to know how 
i am, and what I think of the climate and people, and I cannot 
permit so good an opportunity of sending to you te pass by un- 
improved. I wished to lodge in the country if possible, and a 
Mr J., to whom I had a good introduction, procured me a 
lodging about six miles from town, which is almost every thing 
I could wish. The family with whom I live are relations of 
Mrs J., and having been unfortunate in trade, have retired into 
the country to cultivate a small estate, of between thirty and 
orty acres. They keep eight or ten cows, and live in a neat 
and economical manner. The surrounding country is flat, but 
well-flooded, and will soon begin to be beautiful. “The family 
are of Irish extraction, and speak both French and English. 
They are very attentive to me, and I have nothing to wish for 
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but a horse. J wish I could add that I find myself rapidly re- 
covering, but owing to the wet weather, which confined me a 
whole week to the house, and also to a severe cold which | 
caught a day or two after my arrival at Bordeaux, I do not feel 
so much improved as I had expected. 1 walk out a good deal, 
but find a couple of miles a fatiguing journey. Fine warm 
weather is, however, now coming on, and in a month or six 
weeks you may expect to hear a good account from me. 1 
intend to proceed further to the south at the end of that time, 
and shall probably stay some time at Toulouse. I shail im- 
prove the present opportunity, as much as possible, of seeing 
men and manners. I! am very desirous of knowing the French 
character thoroughly from personal observation, and also of 
learning the state of public opinion and of religion. At present, 
I am shut out from the world completely, and cannot observe 
much; but I am busily employed in learning to speak French, 
and in six weeks I hope to be able to converse in it with tolera- 
ble ease and correctness. 

‘Short as my stay has been, I have seen enough to make me 
rejoice that | am a native of England. We rail at the govern- 
ment, and with reason, perhaps; we call ourselves slaves, who 
have been robbed of liberty by an arbitrary suspension of the 
habeas corpus, but after all, we enjoy far more liberty than the 
people of France; we have liberty of conscience, whicli 1s 
here unknown, liberty of speech, which is here forbidden, and 
liberty of reading, which is here proscribed. ‘There are two 
Protestant churches in Bordeaux, and though the members 
think the present a peaceable and favourable time for them, yet 
I find the ministers dare not defend their sentiments publicly, 
and none of the people would venture on any account to attempt 
the conversion of an ignorant Catholic ; and as to the poor 
Catholics, the great majority of the people, they are the slaves 
of superstition, and priestcraft, and ceremony. It would grieve 
you to attend one of their public services—to witness their 
crossings and bowings to images of Christ, or to the altar, and 
hear them attempt to join in chanting Latin prayers, not a word 
of which they understand. Ignorance and bigotry go hand in 
hand, and I suppose if, after having learnt French, I should 
attempt to preach Unitarianism, the guillotine would be my re- 
ward. ‘The English at Bordeaux are numerous, but have no 
church of their own, nor any service in English; many of them 
understand French very well, and attend at the Protestant tem- 
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ples as they are called. In these temples, doctrines are seldom 
iasisted upon I believe, and as far as 1 have yet learnt, they 
seem in this respect to be much in the same state as our con- 
cregations were twenty years ago ; a mixture of Trinitarians, 
Arians, and a few Socinians, as we are here called. Here, 
however, the grand distinction is between Protestants and 
Catholics. In this, minor differences are sunk, and were I 
strong enough for the undertaking, I should not despair of 
raising a church at Bordeaux amongst those English who do 
not understand French sufficiently to profit by the services of 
the Protestants. You will perceive that 1 am deprived of the 
advantages of public worship; I feel the loss to be considerable, 
and am afraid I shall suffer by it. To attend the Catholics is 
impossible ; : I should be seized with melancholy. Protestants, 
there are none near, except the family I am with and their 
fathers, who are of the Church of England.” 


: 599 181 
-My Dear Mas F. Montauban, May 29, 1818. 


“* am happy to be able through the blessing of a good 
Providence, to write a less melancholy letter than my last. J 
am in every respect much better than in March, and am gradu- 

liy : hough s slowly improving. You will see by the date of this, 
sha ! have left the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, and I am sorry 
ha my lameness prevented me from leaving sooner. The 
chbourhood of Bordeaux is flat, low, and subject to very 
ei rains, which charge the atmosphere with humidity ; 
however, on the 7th, I left it for this city, which is delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Tarne, in the midst of a rich and 
extensive plain, commanding a delightful prospect, which is 
bounded on the south west “by the Pyrenees, which even at 
this distance (one hundred miles) excite a most vivid idea of 
the venerableness and grandeur of nature, when throned on 
mountains capped with clouds. I can give you but a faint idea 
of the richness, and magnificence, and loveliness of the scenery 
hich surrounds me. The weather is in general delightful, though 
in the middle of the day too hot ; tle harvest is rich in promise, 
and as far as regards hay and clover is already commenced 
partially ly. The groves are filled with nightingales, the fields with 
larks and cuckoos, the grass with chirp: ng insects, all of which 
vie with each other in singing the pleasures of life and of spring ; 
a soug, which however varied in form, in the ear of a religious 
man, who delights to regard in nature the mirror of the Crea- 
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tor’s goodness, is a chorus of gratitude and praise. Nor is 
man silent in this chorus; it is no rare thing to hear the la- 
bourers singing in the fields, and the country girls as they pass 
along the lanes with the knitting needle and the distaff, frequent- 
ly express their gaiety by joining in the song. But the mildness 
of the climate, and beauty of the country, are not all the charms 
which my present situation possesses. Montauban is the seat 
of Protestant instruction in France; their only college for the 
education of young ministers is here; it is a large, convenient 
building, formerly a convent; there are upwards of thirty stu- 
dents, and six professors of the various branches of learning. 
J had a letter of introduction to the principal professor, as a 
young minister of the Reformed church of England. He re- 
ceived me with a hospitality truly English, introduced me to 
the other professors, and I am on terms of familiarity with all 
the students, as well as with two of the pastors of the Protes- 
tant church here ; one of whom, an eloquent preacher, I may 
venture to call my friend. I have permission to attend the 
college lectures free of expense ; and though the professors 
and students know that | ama heretic, for | have made no secret 
of my principles, yet the most orthodox of them treat me as a 
Christian brother. ‘To complete my good fortune, lam lodged 
in a boarding-house delightfully situated in the suburbs, where 
all besides myself are students at the college. I have a large 
well furnished chamber. Our hostess is truly a mother to me, 
and she seems only to fear that 1 should not express my wants 
freely. In a word, my dear Madam, I ara in a situation which 
wants nothing but you and my other dear friends in England 
to make it as perfectly happy as earth will permit.’ Mr 
Goodier here mentions his health, and gives a detail of his suf- 
ferings, which still continued uncommonly severe ; hie continues, 
‘They do not hinder me, however, from walking out in the 
country a great deal. I rise soon after, and sometimes with 
the sun, generally about five o’clock; the morning air is deli- 
cious, and J] am very little within doors till about half-past eight. 
The middle of the day is in general too hot for walking, but 
after six | keep again moving tll near eight; this, however, 
fatigues me. I sleep well, eat well, cough at present very 
little, and I trust Dr ’s prescription will be of service to me. 
* * On the whole, my dear Mrs F’., I think you will agree with 
me, in saying that I have every reason to rejoice in my visit to 
France. It has not only given me an opportunity of learning the 
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language, which at present I speak and write daily, and of 
seeing a country, which has long engaged the attention of the 
world at large, but it has enabled me to collect a variety of par- 
ticulars respecting the state of the French Protestants, a sub- 


je equally interesting and unknown in England. What I 


have learnt respecting them, has led me to form a plan, which f 
hope will have your and Mr F's approbation, and which, if it 
St icceed, will lead me to regard my visit, and the sickness 
wi hich occasioned it, as truly providential. I am convinced the 
Protestant ministers and students are, with few exceptions, very 
far from orthodox. They do not hesitate to preach directly 
against some of the doctrines of Calvinism, and on almost all 
the others, they guard an absolute silence. Mr H. is at present 
here endeavouring to lead the students back to Calvinism. He 
meets with little success, and I am persuaded there wants 
nothing but a fair statement and a good defence of Unitarianism 
to gain converts. I have, therefore, proposed to translate and 
circulate, at their expense, some of the best Unitarian tracts. 
{ expect an answer daily, and as ] have no doubt of an affirm- 
ative one, I have to request that H. T. will send me by the 
first ship a good selection of these tracts.’ : 
The favourable situation of Montauban, as the seat ol 
Protestant study, for the diffusion of religious information, 
having thus occurred to Mr Goodier, in another letter to his 
friends in England, he thus continues the subject ;—‘I am 
collecting all the information in my power on the state of the 
French Protestants, who, in ceneral, are very far from being 
Calvinists. I have never yet ‘heard a doctrinal sermon, and in 
ceneral I do not even hear an orthodox expression in the pub- 
lic services, if I except some vague language on the merits of 
Christ. At Bordeaux there are several demi-Unitarians, and 
their most popular minister would be condemned at once by 
our English Calvinists as a Socinian. Like the pastors of Ge- 
neva, he maintains an absolute silence; he has favoured me 
with a very friendly notice—in a letter which he did me the 
honour of writing, some weeks ago, he says, —“‘ Pour moi, je ne 
jure ni par Luther, ni par Calvin. Je ne suis ni d’ Appolios ni 
de Cephas. Je suis de Jesus Christ. Tout ce qui est claire- 
ment revélé dans l’Ecriture Sainte est Dobjet de ma foi. 
J’admets tout ce qu’elle dit, sans vouloir sur ce qui est obscur, 
expliquer témérairement le pour quoi, et le comment. Les 
choses cachées sont pour L’Eternel.” So far as I have yet 
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learnt, this language is applicable to the majority of Protestant 


ministers in France. Believing that secret things belong unto: 


God, they seldom preach upon the mysteries of the Gospel, as: 
they are termed. Election, predestination, justification, and 


the operation of Divine grace, are subjects almost exploded ;. 


if there remain any orthodox doctrine in the pulpit, it is that of 
satisfaction.’ 

In the beginning. of July, he grew rapidly worse, and his- 
state of weakness became alarming; he therefore felt it ne- 
cessary to inform his family of the painful change which had 
taken place. ‘The following letter is addressed to them all. 


‘ July 12, 1818. 

‘| find myself at length forced to the performance of a pain- 
ful duty which by deferring I had hoped to escape, viz. that 
of making you fully acquainted with my present painful and. 
feeble situation. I wish you to be prepared for all events ; and 
when I tell you that I write this letter from a sick chamber, to 
which I have been confined for almost a week, chiefly in bed, 
in a state of such helplessness, as to be absolutely dependent on 
the kind offices of the family with whom I lodge, who have been 
forced for several nights past to watch with me; that for a 
month past I have been forced to employ the skill of an eminent 
physician of the town, who visits me twice a day, you will 
agree with me, that it is very possible you have seen me for 
the last time on this side the tomb. I wrote to you by a friend 
last week, a general account of the reverses which have led me 
to this state. I wish not to expatiate ; my suffermgs have been, 
and continue to be, very great, and it is quite suffictent that ] 
have to bear them myself without making you suffer. 

‘Under these painful circumstances, the mercy of God has 
provided me every possible consolation, and in general my 
mind is tranquil and happy ; oftener, indeed, disturbed on your 
account than on my own; and I earnestly pray, and confident- 
ly hope, that these consolations will soften your portion of this 
mysterious dispensation as they do mine. ‘The grand truths of 
the Gospel, especially that of the universal love and fatherly 
character of. Him in whose hands our breath is, confirmed as 
this doctrine is by reason and by past experience, fill me with 
humble confidence ; and though death is awful, it has ceased 
to be terrible. When I look back on the merciful dealings of 
His providence during my long sickness, and reflect on the 
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numerous and unexpected softenings I have constantly received 
from his paternal goodness, how can I doubt that all is working 
together for my good : ? that in the hands of a Father I shall 
alw ays be safe? and that if his wisdom sees good to re- 
move me from this earthly scene, it is only to remove to 
another, where my enjoyments will be increased, and where 
my perceptions of his everlasting mercy will be more lively, 
my views of his glorious designs for the children of men more 
extensive and enchanting i if I had had a doubt on this subject 
the wonderful interposition of His providence, in leading me, 
almost in spite of myself, to this house, would have removed 
it. There is not a single person in the family who does not 
strive to aid me, and the mistress is beyond ali praise ; all the 
day long she is in my chamber, with the exception of a few mo- 
ments devoted to family affairs ; she exhibits all the tenderness 
of a mother, performs the most menial offices with pleasure, 
and after all, she assures me that the pleasure of my acquaint- 
ance and friendship is an ample reward. I trust, however, 


my iriends will enable me to reward her more substantially in 


case of my death, and if J live, I shall not fail to shew her my 
gratitude. * * * My doctor finds me better, and assures me 
there is hope ; at all events, be tranquil; we shall meet again, 
if not here, at least in that world where there will be no more 
sorrow, no more tears. What can I say to my numerous 
friends? Give them my blessing—you will hear again shortly 
—be comforted.’ 
On the 23d of July Mr Goodier expired ; he retained his 
composure and resignation to the last, and his own former con- 
viction was realized, that ‘he believed he should have hope 
even in death.’ His hostess, whose kindness soothed his de- 
parting hours, communicated to his friends in England the 
particular circumstances of his death, in the following terms. 
‘You desire to be made acquainted with the minutest details 
of the life, and death of this excellent young man. I will en- 
deavour to give you all possible satisfaction ; but you will suffer 
me to omit the recital of those agonizing pains, which for the 
last three months I saw him endure. Soon after his arrival 
here his disorder took an alarming appearance ; and though he 
then became convinced that his malady was incurable, that 
conviction had no power to shake the firmness of his soul, his 
cheerfulness was unabated, and the benevolent sweetness of his 
manners continued till he drew his last breath. When on his 
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death bed, he used to request the students, on their visiting 
him, to unite with him in the prayers addressed to the Almighty, 
by the minister, whose pious offices he had desired, and on 
these occasions he edified all around him by his patience and 
resignation. ‘The sufferings he endured in his throat, the last. 
two days, prevented the usual distinctness of his speech; but 
all that I could gather from his lips throughout those trying mo- 
ments, were words. of true submission to the decrees of Provi- 
dence, and of consolation for us; consolation which he entreated 
us likewise to impart to his father, and his other good friends in 
England. With undiminished fortitude, he expressed his last 
wishes respecting the rewards to be given in his name to his 
attendants ; then informed us in what way he desired to have 
his funeral conducted ; dictated an inscription for his tomb, and 
then expired.’ 

On the 25th his funeral took place, which was attended by 
all the professors of the college, the Protestant ministers and 
students, and the English who dwelt there. M. Moline, the min- 
ister who had daily attended him to administer the consolations 
of the Gospel, delivered an appropriate address at the grave. 
Thus at the age of twenty-five, in the spring of life and youth, 
was he taken away, in the midst of increasing usefulness and 
virtue, in the very opening of all his benevolent plans and su- 
perior pursuits, and while existence still wore to him the charm 
of early freshness and hope. 

The character of this excellent young man is sufficiently 
depicted in the events of his life and the extracts of his writing. 
But in order fully to appreciate it, it must not be forgotten that 
these were the attainments and the writings of one who had 
risen by his own exertion from an humble condition; who la- 
boured as a weaver in his father’s employment till he was 
twenty years of age, and who furnished himself for distinguish- 
ed usefulness by cultivating at intervals of leisure, those talents, 
which others are occupied in training during all the years of 
childhood and youth. He is an instance of eminent and most 
praiseworthy success. He furnishes another proof of how much 
may be accomplished by the ardor and industry of a devoted 
mind. 

His ruling principle was most conspicuously a deep and fer- 
vent devotion, and the whole strength of his mind and affec- 
tions was bent upon spreading religion and doing good. Pain, 
sickness, and exhaustion were unable to shake his faith or put 
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a period to his plans of usefulness. Even im his last weary 
months amongst strangers, he was active in observing and 
inquiring, in improving his own mind, and in projecting la- 
bours ef benevolence to be done if God should give him 
strensth. 

He was distinguished, we have been delighted to observe, by 
the interest he took in the cause of the lower classes, and his 
earnest desire to preach the Gospel tothe poor. ‘He fel 
warmly for the common people,’ (says the Christian Retformer,) 
‘whom he held in a degree of respect, which is perhaps rare in 
those, that in their early days have seen much of them, and 
have been afterwards raised somewhat higher in the scale of 
society.’ Some proofs of this are given in passages above 
juoted. ‘ We want preachers for the poor,” said he, ‘and ] 
fatter mvself that I could be useful amongst them.’ He s speaks 
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with great feeling of the Rossendale Christians, who had become 
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and are almost entirely made up of those, who earn their bread 
bv the sweat of the brow.’ He was delizhted on spending the 
night at th 1€ house of the minister of Rossendale, ‘ to find six or 
ven 0 of the people, when the sun was set, come in to see and 
with chews r preacher. Most of them were without hats 

und coa with their aprons and clogs (a sort of shoes with 
¢ of them was smoking his pi pe. 

and engaged in religious conversation 
elizion with them is an affair of the heart 


and life, not merely as with many, a speculative inquiry. I 
wish some of our cold and refined Presbyterians (on: they are 
erroneously called) had been with me that nicht. I wish also 
io have had the compa ny of those who have doubted, or affect- 
ed to doubt, whether Unitarianism could be brought to dwell in 
the humble cottages of industrious poverty. : 

Upon the whole— = was a minister - with his Master’s -_— 


_—.<" > 
53 ith =! 


d aiysaecie y from an. ageing career of great use- 
fulness—but one’ an example to be admired, a name to be 
loved, and a testimony, that cannot die, to the power and value 
of the truth as it isin : hae 
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Collecttous. 


Ceremonies and Superstitions of the Catholic Church in Rome. 


[The following paragraphs are quoted from that very lively 
and popular work, ‘ Rome inthe Nineteenth Century,’ which the 
English Journals highly praise, and which the Christian Observer, 


in citing these passages, calls ‘an honourable addition to the 
literature of the country.’ ] 


‘Rome, 1817, 1818. 
‘In our impatience to secure places for the first Miserere in 
the Sistine chapel, we went at three o’clock, and sat waiting 
nearly an hour and half before the service commenced. Even 
at that hour however, the gentlemen had difficulty enough in 
finding standing room ; so great was the pressure in the con- 
fined space allotted to them. Many were unable to get in 
from want of room; and many were turned back, from going 
in boots or trowsers, instead of silk stockings ; bor no man may 
attend this service of religion and penitence, unless he be dress- 
ed as if going to a ball ; and if he has any description of 
military uniform, it Is highly expedient for him to wear it. 
When at last the service did commence, nothing could exceed 
my disappointment. _[t was in no degree superior to the most 
ordinary chant of a Catholic church ; and, finding nothing in it 
to occupy me, I amused myself with watching the ill concealed 
drowsiness of many of the cardinals, who, “having just risen 
from dinner, seemed to have the greatest difficulty in refraining 
from taking their customary siestaa—Though broad day light 
there was a row of candles of mourning wax, (ofa dark bien 
or purple colour,) ranged upon the top of our grate ; the utility 
of which was not very apparent; as they were extinguished 
before it grew dark. ‘There were also fifteen similar mourning 
candles erected on high beside the altar ; which, I was given to 
understand, represented the Apostles and the three Maries, 
rising gradually in height to the central one, which was the 
Virgin. As the service proceeded, they were put out one by 
one, to typify the falling off of the Apostles i in the hour of trial; 
so that at last they were all extinguished, except the Virgin 
Mary, who was not under the altar, The shadows of evening 
had now closed in; and we should have been left almost in 
tuial darkness, but tor the dull red glare which proceeded trom 
the hidden lights of the unseen choristers, and which, mingling 
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with the deepening twilight, produced a most melancholy gloom. 
After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the solemn 
Miserere commenced ; and never by mortal ear was heard a 
strain of such pow erful, such heart-moving pathos. ‘The ac- 
cordant tones of a hundred human voices—and one which 
seemed more than human—ascended together to heaven for 
merey to mankind—for pardon to a guilty and sinning world. 
it had nothing in it of this earth—nothing that breathed the 
ordinary feelings of our nature. It seemed as if every sense 
and power had been concentered into that plaintive expression 
of lamentation, of deep suffering and supplication, which pos- 
sessed the soul. It was the strain that disembodied spirits 
might have used, who had just passed the boundaries of death, 
and sought release from the mysterious weight of wo, and the 
tremblings of mortal agony that they had suffered in the passage 
of the grave. It was the music of another state of being. It 
lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and the red 
dusky glare, as it issued stronger from the concealed recess 
whence the singing proceeded, shed a partial, but strong, light 
upon the ficures near it. It ceased: a priest with a light 
moved across the chapel, and carried a book to the officiating 
cardinal, who read a few words in an awful and impressive 
tone. ‘Then, again, the light disappeared; and the last, the 
most entrancing, harmony arose, in a strain that might have 
moved heaven itself—a deeper, more pathetic sound of lamen- 
tation than mortal voices ever breathed. Its effect upon the 
minds of those who heard it was almost too all-powerful to be 
borne, and never—never can be forgotten. One gentleman 
fainted, and was carried out; and many of the ladies near me 
were in agitation even more distressing, which they vainly 
struggled to suppress. It was the music of Allegri; but the 
c omposition, however fine, is nothing without the voices which 
perform it here. It is only the singers of the papal chapel who 
can execute the Miserere. It has been tried by the best sing- 
ers in Germany, and totally failed of effect. ‘There is never 
any accompaniment; though at times the solemn swell of the 
softened organ seemed to blend with their voices. This music 
is more wonderful, and its effect more powerful, than any thing 
{ could have conceived. At its termination, some loud strokes, 
that reverberated through the chapel, and are intended, I was 
told, to represent the vail of The Temple being rent in twain, 
closed the service.’ 
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‘On the morning of Good Friday we resumed our labours 
by going to the Sistine chapel. About ten o’clock the Pope 
appeared ; and after a long service, the crucifix over the altar, 
which had been covered up all the week with a violet or purple- 
coloured cloth, (which is the mourning of crosses and cardinals 
here,) was uncovered. ‘This is called the discovery of the cross ; 
and then, after a great deal of fuss and muinmery, it is laid 
on a napkin ona stand before the altar, and after some chant- 
ing, and much loss of time, the Pope comes to it, kneels to it, 
prays, or seems to pray, over it, and goes away ; and all the 
cardinals come, one by one and do the same. And this is 
called the Adoration of the Cross. ‘Then they all set off upon 
the usual procession to the Paulina chapel; the only difference 
being, that the Pope walks without any canopy over him, and 
uncovered. ‘The doors of the Paulina chapel were closed 
upon them, and what they did there I do not know; only | 
understand, their business was to take up the Host which they 
had deposited in the sepulchre yesterday. Certain it is, they 
came back just as they went, except that the Pope wore his 
mitre. As soon as this was over, without waiting for the long 
mass which was to follow, I went to the service of the T'’re Ore, 
the three hours of agony of Christ upon the cross, which lasts 
from twelve to three. It is a complete drama ; and is perform- 
ed in several churches. I attended it in 8. Andrea delle 
Fratte, which, before I arrived, was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion; but a chair, in a commodious situation, and a soldier to 
guard it, had been kept for me by the attention of the priests, 
who had been apprized of my coming. ‘The upper part of the 
church was arranged like a theatre, with painted trees, and 
pasteboard rocks and thickets, representing Mount Calvary. 
A little way two Roman centurions, large as life, dressed in 
military uniforms, and mounted on pasteboard horses, were 
flourishing their pasteboard swords. Higher up on the Mount, 
on three crucifixes were nailed the figures of Christ and the 
two thieves; so correctly imitating life, or rather death, that I 
took it for wax work. Catholics say, Christ spoke seven times 
upon the cross, and at every saying a dagger entered the heart 
of the Virgin, who is therefore painted with seven daggers 
sticking in her breast, and adored as “ Wostra Signora de’sette 
dolori”—Our Lady of the seven sorrows. ‘The service of the 
Tre Ore is, therefore, divided into seven acts; between each 
of which there is a hymn. In every act, one of the seven set 
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dissertations upon the “ sette parole” of Christ is read, or begun 
to be read, by a priest, who goes on until his lecture is inter- 
rupted by the preacher; who breaks in upon it at whatever 
part he pleases with a sermon (as they call it,) or rather a 
tirade, of his own, which seems to be extempore, but I am told 
is previously learnt by rote. A fat Dominican filled the pulpit 
on this occasion. He opened his seven sermons by a prepara- 
tory exhortation, inviting us to come to listen to the last accents 
of Christ, to witness Te dying agonies. Then he burst forth 
into a string of apostrophes to Christ on the cross, being an 
incessant repetition of interjections and vocations, interlarded 
with a few metaphors, most of which I hold to be perfectly 
untranslateable. ‘The following, which I took down verbatim 
from his mouth, were uttered without the smallest interruption 
or pause :—“ O my Jesus ! O most beloved Jesus! O brother 
Jesus! Most beloved brother! O Jesus of my heart! O most 
suffering Jesus! O Jesus afflicted! O Jesus crowned with 
thorns! O dear Jesus! O my Jesus! O most sweet Jesus ! 
O most sorrowful Jesus! O most benign Jesus ! O our beloved 
Jesus ! whose burning love the waters of so much cruelty and 
tribulation could not extinguish !”—During his last discourse, 
which, in vehement emphasis, ejaculation, and gesticulation, 
far exceeded the six preceding ones, he continually importuned 
Christ for one sign, one look...then he said he had given him 
one look full of mercy...and he asked for another...At length 
the discourse was drawn out to the right instant of time—the 
three hours were expiring —* Ecco il momento !” he cried, and 
every body sunk prostrate on the ground in tears ; and sobs, 
and groans, and cries, and one loud burst of agony filled the 
church. I believe mine was the only dry eye in the church 
except the priest’s. ‘The sobs of the soldier, who leaned on 
his firelock behind my chair, made me look round, and I saw 
the big tear rolling down his rugged cheeks.—At length the 
preacher cried, “‘ Here they come—the holy men—to bear the 
body of our Redeemer to the sepulchre ;” and from the side 
of the scene issued forth a band of friars clad in black, and 
white scarfs tied across them, and, gradually climbing Mount 
Calvary by a winding path amongst the rocks and bushes, 
reached the foot of the cross, unmolested by the paper cen- 
turions. But when they began to unnail the body, it is utterly 
impossible to describe the shrieks, and cries, and clamours of 
grief, that burst from the people. At the unloosening of every 
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nail, they were renewed with fresh vehemence ; and the sobs 
and tears of the men were almost as copiaus as those of the 
women. Five prayers, separately addressed to the five wounds 
of Christ —first, the wound in the left foot; then that of the 
right foot; and so of the two hands, and, lastly, of the side, 
were next repeated. ‘They were nearly the same, and all 
began, Vi adoro, piaga santissima—(I adore you, most holy 
wound.) The body of Christ being laid on a bier, decked 
with artificial flowers, and covered with a transparent veil, was 
brought down Mount Calvary by the holy men, asthe preacher 
called them, who deposited it on the front of the stage ; where 
all the people thronged to kiss the toe through the veil, and 
weep over it. | was conducted round to it, along with some 
Italian ladies of my acquaintance, through a private passage, by 
one of the civil priests, and so escaped the crowd. Upon close 
inspection, I found that the body was made of pasteboard, ex- 
tremely well painted for effect; it had real hair on the head, 
and it was so well executed, that even when closely viewed, it 
was marked with the agony of nature and seemed to have 
recently expired. ‘The congregation consisted of all ranks, 
from the prince to the beggar, but there was a preponderance 
of the bigher classes. Some ladies of the first rank in Rome 
were beside me; and they were in agitation the most excessive.’ 


‘Within this little month three great miracles have happened 
in Rome. The last took place yesterday, when all Rome 
crowded to the capitol to see an image of the Virgin opening 
her eyes. Unluckily we were in the country, and did not 
return in time to witness it; for as this miracle was thought a 
very improper one by the higher powers,—who would rather 
she had winked at certain practices which, it is thought, she 
had not only opened her eyes upon but those of other people,— 
she was carried away, and certain priests, who are supposed to 
be in her confidence on this occasion, have been shut up in 
prison. ‘Two officers of the Guarda Nobile are also in custody 
in the state prison at the castle San Angelo, for expressions 
which implied no extraordinary admiration of the present state 
of things. It is so nearly impossible to get at the bottom of any 
thing at Rome, that both these disgraced military and clergy 
may have given much more reason for their enthralment than 
we hear of.’...‘ The last miracle was of a much more orthodox 
description. ‘lhe miraculous Madonna, in this case opened 
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her mouth instead of her eyes; and spoke to an old washer- 
woman, to whom she imparted her discontent at being so much 
neglected ; and her chapel left in such a dirty and ruinous con- 
dition ; while so many other Madonnas, no better than she, had 
theirs made as fine as hands could make them. The Madonna 
spoke no more ; but the old washerwoman proved a very 
loquacious reporter of her wishes and sentiments. ‘The news 
of the miracle spread like wildfire ; thousands (I am not exag- 
gerating) may be seen every day crowding to this little old 
chapel, near St John Lateran’s, about four in the afternoon, 
the hour at which the Virgin addressed the washerwoman ; it 
being supposed that this is her favourite time for conversation ; 
but I have not heard that she has made any new observations. 
Not only the lower orders, but crowds of well-dressed people, 
and handsome equipages of all sorts, daily throng the door ; 
and the long green avenue that leads within the walls to the 
Porta San Giovanni, instead of an unbroken solitude, now 
wears the appearance of a cried fair. At the corner of every 
street you stumble over a chair set out with a white cloth, a 
little picture of the Madonna, and a plate for collections to 
beautify her chapel. You are assailed on all sides with little 
begging boxes for the Madonna’s beautification ; and even the 
interests of the holy souls in purgatory are forgotten, in the 
pious zeal to make her fine enough.’ 


‘There is certainly more superstition in the south of Ital) 
than in the north, because there is more ignorance. In Milan, 
and in most of the cities of Lombardy, it is rapidly disappearing 
with the diffusion of knowledge and science. Yet Florence, 
enlightened as she is, has a reasonable share ; ; and miracles, 
and miraculous Madonnas abound nearly as much in ‘Tuscany 
as in the estates of the church ; as I have good reason to know. 
Even the liquefaction of St Januarius’ blood, which is gene- 
rally quoted as the comble of superstition, is not without its 
parallel. At Mantua, a bottle of the blood of Christ is liquefied 
every year; to the great edification of the countrymen of 
Virgil. The bottle, containing this real blood of Christ, was 
dug up at Mantua, in a box about two hundred years ago, with 
a written assurance, that it had been deposited there by a St 
Longinus, a Roman centurion ; who witnessed the crucifixion, 
became converted, and ran away from Judea to Mantua with 
this bottle of blood ; and after lying sixteen centuries in the 
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ground, the box, the writing, and the blood, were as fresh as 
if placed there only the day before !’ 


‘I was surprised to find scarcely a church in Rome that did 
not hold up at the door the tempting inscription of ‘ Indulgen- 
zia Plenaria.” Two hundred days’ indulgence I thought a 
great reward for every kiss bestowed upon the great black 
cross in the Coliseum ; but that is nothing to the indulgence of 
ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand years, that may be 
bought at no exorbitant rate, in many of the churches. You 
may buy as many masses as will free your soul from purgatory, 
for twenty-nine thousand years at the church of St John 
Lateran, on the festa of that Saint; at Santa Bibiana, on All- 
Soul’s Day, for seven thousand years; at a church near the 
Basilica of St Paul, and at another on the Quirinal Hill, the 
names of both of which I have unluckily forgotten, for ten 
thousand and for three thousand years, and at a very reasona- 
ble rate. But it is in vain to particularize—for the greater 
part of the principal churches in Rome and the neighbourhood 
are spiritual shops for the sale of the same commodity. 
‘The indulgence they hold out was, perhaps, at first confined to 
exemption from fasts and other ordinances of the church, or 
exemption from the ecclesiastical penances imposed as atone- 
ment for sins. But they soon extended to liberation from the 
pains of purgatory for a stated period ; so that those who, 
during their lives, buy or earn indulgences for one hundred 
thousand years, will have credit for it in the next world, and 
be released from its purifying fires so much the sooner....The 
priests say it is the pains of purgatory only, net the pains of 
hell, that can be thus commuted for fines. And yet, if the 
pains of hell be not merited for such offences as the records of 
the Roman Chancery prove to be commutable for money, I 
know not how men could incur them. Murder, fratricide, 
parricide, incest, and every crime that can disgrace our nature, 
have here their stated price ; upon the payment of which their 
commission is not only pardoned, but pronounced compatible 
with holding holy orders.’ 


‘We paid a visit (when at Sienna) to the house of St 


Catharine, where is still to be seen the stony couch on which | 


the poor saint used to sleep at nights ; and the identical spot 
where our Saviour stood when he espoused her, and put the 
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wedding-ring on her finger! My astonishment was unutterable. 
[ have seen the marriage of Christ and St Catherine, a 
thousand times, in painting; but I always concluded it to be 
metaphorical, or thought at most, that credulity had magnified 
some accidental dream into a vision sent by Heaven; but 1 
never once entered into my head that any human being had 
ever imagined, or pretended, that such a marriage really did 
take place. Yet here I was repeatedly and most solemnly 
assured by every body present,—consisting of a priest, a 
lacquey, a tailor, and two women,—that our Saviour actually 
appeared on this spot, in his own proper person, invested her 
with the ring, and declared her his spouse ; notwithstanding 
that he had been crucified several hundred years before St 
Catharine was born! Nay, they declare that he carried on a 
most affectionate correspondence with her, and that many of 
his letters of conjugal love are still extant. Of these, however, 


{could not obtain a sight; but I saw, in the public library in 


this city, several epistles on her side, to her dear husband 
Jesus C] hrist, and her mother-in-law the Virgin Mary. That 
such a levend ever should have been accredited in the darkest 
ages of extravagant fanaticism, I could scarcely have believed ; 
but that it should have been gravely repeated, as authentic, in 
the nineteenth century, nothing , I think, short of the evidence 
of my senses, could have conv inced me.’ 
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TO THE URSA MAJOR. 


With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious Constellation of the North 
Treads its eternal circle! going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all hail! 
I joy to see thee on thy glowi ing path 
Walk, like some stout and girded giant—stern, 
Unwiiaried, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 

The other tribes forsake their midnight track, 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave. 
But thou dost never close thy burning eye, 
































































Poetry. 


Nor stay thy stedfast step. But on, still on, 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless march proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 

Thou, faithful Sentinel, dost never quit 

Thy long appointed watch ; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixt light of the universe, 

And bid the North forever know its place. 

Ages have witnessed thy devoted trust, 
Unchanged, unchanging. When the sons of God 
Sent forth that shout of joy which rang through heaven, 
And echoed. from the outer spheres that bound 
The illimitable unitverse—thy voice 
Joined the high chorus ; from thy radiant orbs 
The glad cry sounded, swelling to His praise 
Who thus had cast another sparkling gem, 

Little, but beautiful, amid the crowd 

Of splendors that enrich his firmament. 

As thou art now, so wast thou then the same. 

Ages have rolled their course, and Time grown grey ; 
The earth has gathered to her womb again, 

And yet again, the myriads that were born 

Of her—uncounted, unremembered tribes. 

The seas have changed their beds—the eternal hills 
Have stooped with age—the solid continents 

Have left their. banks—and man’s imperial works, 
The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which had flung 
Their haughty honors in the face of heaven 

As if immortal—have been swept away— 

Shattered and mouldering, buried and forgot. 

But time has shed no dimness on thy front, 

Nor touched the firmness of thy tread; youth, strength, 
And beauty still are thine—as clear, as bright, 

As when the Almighty Former sent thee forth, 
Beautiful offspring of his curious skill, 

To watch earth’s northern beacon, and proclaim 
The eternal chorus of eternal Love. 

I wonder as 1 gaze. ‘That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched,—just as I see it now— 
Has issued from those dazzling points, through years 
That go back far into eternity. 

Exhaustless flood! forever spent, renewed 
Forever! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their fur fountain twice three years ago. 
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While those winged particles—whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought—were on their way ; the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 

And in the extremes of annual change, beheld 

Six autumns fade, six springs renew their bloom. 

So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve ! 

So vast the void through which their beams descend! 

Yea, glorious lamps of God! He may have quenched 
Your ancient flames, and bid eternal night 
Rest on your spheres; and yet no tidings reach 
This distant planet. Messengers still come 
Laden with your far fire, and we may seem 
T’o see your lights still burning ; while their blaze 
But hides the black wreck of extinguished realms, 
Where anarchy and darkness long have reigned. 

Yet what is this, which to the astonished mind 
Seems measureless, and which the baffled thought 
Confounds? A span, a point, in those domains 
Which the keen eye can traverse. Seven stars 
Dwell in that brilliant cluster, and the sight 
Embraces all at once; yet each from each 
Recedes as far as each of them from earth. 

And every star from every other burns 

No less remote. From the profound of heaven, 
Untravelled even in thought, keen piercing rays 

Dart through the void, revealing to the sense 
Systems and worlds unnumbered. Take the glass, 
And search the skies. ‘The opening skies pour down 
Upon your gaze, thick showers of sparkling fire— 
Stars, crowded, thronged, in regions so remote 

That their swift beams,—the swiftest things that be— 
Have travelled centuries on their flight to earth. 
Earth, Sun, and nearer Constellations! what 

Are ye, amid this infinite extent 

And multitude of God’s most infinite works ! 

And these are Suns !—vast, central, living fires, 
Lords of dependent systems, Kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power, 

And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul, 

And meditate the wonder! Countless suns 

Biaze round thee, leading forth their countless worlds ' 
W orlds—in whose bosoms living things rejoice, 

And drink the bliss of being from the fount 

Of all pervading Love. What mind can know, 

What toneue can utter all their multitudes ! 

Thus numberless in numberless abodes ! 
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Known but to Thee, blest Father! ‘Thine they are. 
Thy children, and thy care—and none o’erlooked 
Of Thee! No, not the humblest soul that dwells 
Upon the humblest globe, which wheels its course 
Amid the giant glories of the sky, 
Like the mean mote that dances in the beam 
Amongst the thousand mirrored lamps, which fling 
‘Their wasteful splendor from the palace wall. 
None, none escape the kindness of Thy care ; 
All compassed underneath Thy spacious wing, 
Each fed and guided by thy powerful hand. 

Tell me, ye splendid Orbs! as from your thrones 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway—what beings fill those bright abodes ? 
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How formed, how gifted; what their powers, their state, 


Their happiness, their wisdom? Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds? Does innocence 

Still wear her native and untainted bloom? 

Or has sin breathed his deadly blight abroad, 

And sowed corruption in those fairy bowers ? 

Has War trod o’er them with his foot of tire ? 

And slavery forged his chains, and wrath, and hate, 
And sordid selfishness, and cruel lust, 


Leagued their base bands to tread out light and truth, 


And scatter wo were Heaven had planted joy ? 

Or are they yet all Paradise, unfallen 

And uncorrupt? existence one long joy, 

Without disease upon the frame, or sin 

Upon the heart, or weariness of life— 

Hope never quenched, and age unknown, 

And death unfeared ; while fresh and fadeless youth 

Glows in the light from God’s near throne of Love ! 
Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair ! 

Speak, speak! the mysteries of those living worlds 

Unfold !—No language? Everlasting light, 

And everlasting silence !—Yet the Eye 

May read and understand. The hand of God 

Has written legibly what man may know, 

Te Glory oF THE Maker. There it shines, 

Ineffable, unchangeable; and man, 

Bound to the surface of this pigmy globe, 

May know and ask no more. In other days, 

When death shall give the encumbered spirit wings, 
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Its range shall be extended; it shall roam, 

Perchance, amongst those vast mysterious spheres 
Shall pass irom orb to orb, and dwell in each 

Familiar with its children—learn their laws. 
And share their state, and study and adore 

The infinite varieties of bliss 

And beauty, by the hand Divine 

Lavished on all its works. Eternity 

Shall thus roll on with ever fresh delight : 

No. pause of pleasure or improvement ; world 

On world still opening to the instructed mind 

An unexhausted universe, and time 

But adding to its glories. While the soul, 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 

And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns 

in cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss. 


LY * a 
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Art. XV. 4 Plea for Ministerial Laberty ; a Discourse de- 
livered by appointment, to the Directors and Students of the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Pr inceton, May 17,1824. By Joun M. Duncan, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany Street, Baltimore. 
Cushing and Jewett. 

2. -_ Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; 

2 Introductory Lecture, delivered at the opening of the 
pation Session of the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, July 2, 1824. By Samven Mintzer D. D. Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government in the 
said Seminary. D. A. “Borrenstein. 

3. Remarks on the Rise, Use, and Unlawfulness of Creeds 
and Confessions of Faith in the Church of God. In two 
Parts. By Joun M. Duncan, Pastor of ‘the Presbyterian 
Church, Tammany Street, Baltimore. Cushing and Jewett. 
1825. pp. 287. 


A controversy on the authority of Creeds, in the very 
bosom of that creed-loving, creed- making, and creed-enforcing 
church—the Presbyterian,—is truly a new thing under the sun. 
It would hardly have surprised us more, to have heard that 
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Papal Infallibility had been oppugned in a college of cardi- 
nals, or the divine right of kings called in question by a member 
of the Holy Alliance. But this is an age sadly given to inno- 
vation. Men are everywhere beginning to imagine that they 
are as wise, in some things, as their forefathers were, and have 
as much right as they had, and are as well qualified as they 
were, to look into the Scriptures for themselves,—to see for 


themselves what is. taught there,—and to follow their own un- ” 


fettered convictions, in matters of faith and practice. The 
great orthodox plea, ‘it hath been said by them of old time,’ is 
now generally met by the protestant question, ‘what is written 
—how readest thou ’’ Indeed the true principles of Protestan- 
tism were never better understood or more boldly asserted, 
than they are at present. ‘The age is evidently fast out- 
growing those barbarous systems of scholastic divinity, which 
have so long tyrannised over the human conscience ; and Chris- 
tians are coming back to the simplicity of the Gospel, and to 
the dictates of common sense. In almost every denomination, 
we can discern some symptoms of impatience under the spirit- 
ual domination, which is exercised over them; and a growing 
disposition, especially ameng the best and most enlightened 
members, to break away from the fetters of human authority. 
A spirit of liberality is gaining ground. Men are beginning to- 
see the absurdity, as well as the wickedness, of attempting to 
force their interpretations of Scripture upon the consciences of 
others, or of hating and denouncing those, who choose to fol- 
low their own sincere convictions, in regard to what the Gospel. 
teaches, rather than any prescribed formulary of human inven- 
tion ; and there are bold and independent minds, who dare speak 
outon this subject, and expose, with an earnest and honest zeal, 
the iniquity of those who seek ‘ to lord it over God’s heritage.’ 
To do this, however, under certain circumstances, requires a 
rare union of courage and integrity. It is no trifling matter, 
we find, even at this day, to expose one’s self to the resent- 
ment of the ecclesiastical body with which he is connected, 
by attacking their favourite errors and long established abuses. 
We cannot, therefore, but admire the individual, who has men- 
tal independence and moral principle enough to shake off the 
strong prejudices of education, and to resist t the stronger temp- 
tations of interest, and stand forth in the midst of artful church- 
men and honest bigots,—the bold and zealous advocate of 
Christian freedom and biblical simplicity. 
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It was in this attitude, that Mr Duncan stood, when called 
upon to deliver the sermon, before the Directors and Students 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, which we have 
placed, with the other works to which it has given rise, at the 
head of this article. 

In the introduction to his ‘ Remarks,’ Mr Duncan assures his 
readers, that nothing but a strong sense of duty could have 
thus brought him into contention with that powerful body, to 
ee he “belongs. He had been astonished, he tells us, ‘to 

ear Christian ministers talk so untenderly about the Bible, and 
a so affectionately and feelingly about their own standards.’ 
He had seen too, a power exercised in the church of Christ, 
which Christ had never delegated to any of his ministers ;— 
‘a bold and domineering power,’ to use his own words, 
‘enough to frighten and discourage any youthful spirit, that 
seeks the spiritual weal of mankind. He felt it his duty, he 
says, under these circumstances, to improve the opportunity 
which Providence had placed in his hands, by prociaiming re 
plea for ministerial liberty,’ and by exposing the ‘tyranny,’ and 

‘oppression,’ which 1s exercised by the judicatures of his 
church, in requiring a solemn assent to their sectarian articles, 
as a term of communion in the ordinances of the Gospel ;— 
‘that the whole Christian Church (might) know,’ we quote his 
own words, ‘ how far subscription to creeds and confessions is 
desolating our moral feelings ; that if her sons have any mag- 
nanimity left, they may rise in their majesty, and put those pol- 
luting things out of God’s holy sanctuary. 

Mr Duncan’s sermon has been called by his brethren, ‘ 
strange discourse.’ It must have sounded, we doubt not, as 
strange to them in point of doctrine, as it does to us in style 
and diction. After all, we do not see why this sermon should 
have occasioned so much alarm and excitement among our 
presbyterian brethren. For ourselves, we honestly confess 
that, so far as we can penetrate its misty verbiage, we can dis- 
cern nothing in it, but simple and consistent Protestantism. It 
is true, in arguing out the great principle, that the Bible is the 
only rule of faith and practice, the preacher is almost necessa- 
rily led to speak somewhat untenderly about human creeds ; 
and this, we suppose, is the greatest offence that can be com- 
mitted against orthodoxy ; for, abolish human creeds, and you 
undermine, at once, all shove docteines, which cannot " stand on 
the foundation of the Prophets and the Apostles.—which can- 
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not be expressed, in short, in the ‘form of sound words,’ 
which the Scriptures supply. Hence it is, that we find the 
most zealous and noisy asserters of the ‘ utility and importance 
of creeds,’ among those churches, that have departed the far- 
thest ‘from the simplicity that is in it;’ while on the other 
hand, those Christians, who feel confident that their opinions 
are sustained by the plain, obvious, unembarrassed language of 
the New Testament, are generally opposed to these formulas, 
when used as tests of orthodoxy. | 

Our author’s discourse before the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, appears to have given such a shock to their whole 
ecclesiastical fabric, that Professor Miller, at the opening of the 
next session, thought it necessary to deliver a Lecture ‘ on the 
necessity and importance of creeds and confessions,’——-which is 
the second work prefixed to our review. 

This is certainly one of the ablest productions of its author, 
and will add, we think, to a reputation already high on the lists 
of polemical chivalry. It is most admirably adapted to effect 
the object, which the writer had in view, viz. to clench down 
those old prejudices, which had been a little started, and to 
reestablish that confidence in the decisions of councils and sy- 
uods, which had been a little shaken, by Mr Duncan’s ‘ strange 
sermon.’ It is written in a very smooth, specious, insinuating 
manner. ‘The subject is handled with exquisite art and inge- 
auity. There is great plausibility and show of argument in the 
statements, and the usual objections are answered or evaded 
with consummate adroitness. In short, we do not know where 
we could refer to another instance, in which so bad a cause is 
sv ably defended. There is no part of logic, which the Doc- 
tor understands so well, and urges, on all occasions, with so 
much effect, as the argumentum ab invidia. ‘To stir up vulgar 
prejudices against those who differ from him, to fix suspicion on 
their opinions, motives, and characters, seems to be quite as 
much his object, as to fix conviction on their minds, by fair and 
candid reasoning ; and anathemas, and charges of heresy are 
dealt about by him, as remorselessly, as if they were mere rhe- 
torical flourishes. If it had been revealed to the Professor, 
that his interpretations of the Gospel, were most certainly right, 
and that all who differed from him were the enemies of God; 
and if he had received withal, an especial commission from hea- 
ven to anathematise heretics, we should not so much wonder at 
his conduct. We should still think however. that he had been 
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wonderfully successful in eradicating certain kindly feelings of 
our corrupt nature, to be able to deliver his message with so 
much zeal and apparent good relish. But since he lays no 
claim to inspiration, as we understand, we think he ought to be 
reminded, that there is no heresy so bad as an unsanctified 
temper, and that the worst troubler of the church is the self 
complacent, denouncing bigot. 
In the lecture before us, Dr Miller undertakes to prove by 
a number of assertions, for they cannot be called arguments, 
that creeds are indispensably necessary, to maintain the unity 
and purity of the visible church. ° No church,’ he says, ‘ can 
hope to maintain a homogeneous character; vo church can be 
secure either of purity or peace, fer a single year,’ without 
them. As to what constitutes the purity of a church, and how 
ar human creeds have been the means of preserving this 
purity, these are subjects, upcn which it cannot be expected 
that we should hold much in common with Dr Miller. We 
will simply observe, however, that he seems himself to make 
some concessions, which go far to show that subscription to 
creeds has entirely failed ‘of producing the benefits contem- 
plated by their framers. ‘The church of England,’ he says, 
‘for nearly three centuries, has had a set of articles decidedly 
Calvinistic, to which all her candidates for the ministry are re- 
quired to subscribe ; but we know that more than a hundred 
and fifty years have passed away, since Pelagian and semi- 
pelagian tenets began to pollute that important branch of the 
reformed church, and that within the last seventy five or eighty 
years, almost every form of heresy has lurked under subscrip- 
tion to her orthodox articles. And even the church of Scot- 
land, which has had, for nearly two centuries, the most rigidly 
and minutely orthodox confession on earth, is generally sup- 
posed, at this hour, to have a ministry, far from being unani- 
mous in loving and honouring her public standards.’ The case 
is not much better, if we may credit Mr Duncan, in the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States. Even her ‘ excellent 
standards,’ guarded and enforced as they are by oaths and 
subscriptions, with all the awful and inquisitorial power of 
church courts, synods, and assemblies, have not been able al- 
together to repress the searching and inquisitive spirit of the 
present times. There are many, Mr Duncan tells us, who 
are be: ziming to look upon the whole system as ‘a mere piece of 
human legislation ;) and some it seems, from calling in question 
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ihe authority of creeds and creed makers, have gone on to 
inquire into the truth of doctrines. Even ‘those doctrines,’ 
he says, ‘which have hitherto been considered as vital, are 
undergoing a very severe discussion, and have created an end- 
less variety of opinions in the very denomination to which we 
belong.’* 

So much for the efficacy of creeds in maintaining ‘a ho- 
mogeneous character’ in the church. As to their being instru- 
ments of harmony, this is really a new discovery. We have 
heard them indeed, called articles of peace,—but this, we be- 
lieve, was only the case, where divines had agreed to consider 
them as a dead letter, and subscription to them as a mere 
form. We must request the reverend Professor to look over 
his books again, with a view to ascertain distinctly, what it is, 
that has occasioned so much strife and discord among Chris- 
tians ; and we think he will be able to refer it all, with a pre- 
cision almost demonstrative, to the operation of creeds, human 
creeds ; to the practice, which has so extensively prevailed, 
of erecting ‘systems of faith distinct from the Bible,’ and en- 
forcing them as terms of communion, and standards of sound 
doctrine. ‘This it was that disturbed the unity of the spirit, 
and broke asunder the bonds of peace. It was a dark day for 
the church, when this spirit first sprang up among Christians ; 
and to this spirit, to this fondness, which many have shown to 
take upon themselves the guardianship of the faith and con- 
science of other people, we can trace all the persecutions, 
murders and massacres, which darken and disgrace the history 
of the church, and which have rendered it an aceldama,—a 
field of blood. ‘The Doctor seems to be aware of the objection, 
which may be urged against creeds on this head, and re- 
plies to it in a manner truly characteristic. ‘ ‘These summaries 
of truth,’ he says, ‘are no more to blame for the struggle, 
which they have occasioned, than the wise and wholesome law 
of the land is to blame, for the agitation, which necessarily at- 
tends the seizure, trial, and execution of a malefactor.’ 

In speaking oi  Unitarians, the Lecturer discovers a_ bitter- 
ness, which is almost startling. He speaks as if he felt a per- 
sonal animosity towards them. We shrewdly suspect, he has 
felt himself hard pressed in argument, by some one of these 
heretics, and is not blessed with a forgiving disposition. At 


* See Remarks, page 269. 
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least, we think we may venture to say, with an honest presby- 
terian, whom we once chanced to meet with, that Dr Miller 
‘has not guite charity enough for those who differ from him ;’ 
though we ought to recollect, perhaps, that his notions of charity 
are somewhat peculiar. He has discovered, that it does not 
consist in entertaining a favourable opinion of those, who differ 
from us in matters of faith, however honestly and conscien- 
tiously they may differ. It does not consist ‘in supposing, 
that they have inquired after truth as candidly as we have 
done, and in taking for granted, that there is as much reason 
to hope they will finally be accepted of God as that we our- 
selves shall be accepted.’ No, this we are informed is a 

‘popular credulity, —a lax and dangerous principle, which is 
found chiefly among ‘ heretics and latitudinarians.’* 

Before concluding this part of our review, we shall just ob- 
serve, that our Presbyterian brethren, in raising such a clamour 
about creeds, seem to betray a consciousness that their system 
of faith needs some such props and supports; for we cannot 
but believe, that they would prefer, if it were possible, to ex- 
press their views of Scripture doctrines, in the language of 
inspiration, rather than in ‘the words, which man’s wisdom 
teacheth.’ We believe that every important Bible doctrine 
can be expressed, and is plainly and distinctly expressed, in 
the very words of the Bible; and that therefore a sincere 
profession of faith in the Scriptures i is a sufficient ground of 
union among Christians. But what is Dr Miller’s opinion on 
this subject ? ‘Such a profession,’ he says, ‘ ascertains no 
agreement ; is a bond of no real union; a pledge of no spiritual 
fellowship. It leaves everything within the range of nominal 
Christianity, as perfectly undefined, and as much exposed to total 
discord as before.’ ‘This is talking ‘ untenderly about the Bible,’ 
with a witness. What! is it nothing to believe,—sincerely and 
religiously to believe,—that the Bible is the word of God,.is a 
faithful record of his revealed mind and will? Is it nothing, 
that we receive this sacred volume with reverence and affec- 
tion, and that we make it the guide of our life, and the foun- 
dation of our hopes? Does an ardent love of the Scriptures, 
an humble trust in the precious promises which they contain, and 
an earnest desire to experience in ourselves, and to witness in 
others their reforming power, constitute no bond of sympathy, 


See Dr Miller's Reply to a Unitarian of Baltimore. 
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no pledge of spiritual union? Can we study the sacred ora- 
cles with seriousness and self application, can we dwell with 
ever increasing wonder and delight, upon the discoveries, 
which they make of God, of Christ, of a future world, of the 
means of securing to ourselves a happy immortality ; above all, 
can we endeavour, with sincerity and singleness of heart, to do 
the will of God, and imitate the example of Christ, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, and yet be at total variance 
with each other? Do not the Scriptures set forth the 
‘words of eternal life,’ in a manner so plain, that no honest, 
conscientious inquirer can possibly mistake concerning them 
fatally ; and is not an agreement in all that is essential to sal- 
vation, a sufficient ground of christian fellowship? Must we 
not love a fellow creature, and treat him as a Christian, till we 
know whether he believes this or that dark and knotty point, 
which cannot possibly be understood, and if understood. 
can be of no manner of practical utility ? But there are men 
in the world, and there always have been, who study to make 
the word of God of none effect, that they may exalt their own 
tradition ; who bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders ; who love to be called of 
men Rabbi, and to exercise dominion over the faith of their 
brethren. 

Dr Miller’s attack upon Mr Duncan is carried on in a very 
artful and covert manner. He does not directly allude to him 
or to his discourse ; yet an unremitting effort is made through- 
out the lecture to throw odium upon his opinions, aid upon the 
motives which led him to proclaim them. Although the cul- 
prit is not arraigned by name, it is impossible not to perceive 
at whom the shafts are aimed ; and it is equally impossible not 
to feel, that orthodoxy is still as cruei and relentless as ever, 
towards those whose consciences may betray them into any 
heretical aberrations. 

Dr Miller’s Lecture and Mr Duncan’s Discourse have been 
reviewed, we understand, in the Christian Advocate ; in which, 
as might be expected, the former is lauded to the skies, and 
the latter is so dealt with, as to be a warning to every future 
ecclesiastic, who may be tempted to be too independent in his 
speculations. The many harsh censures which were heaped 
upon Mr Duncan and his Discourse, in private and in public, 
seemed to throw him upon the defensive, and make it neces- 
sary for him again to come forward, as the advocate of opin- 
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ions, which the whole cireumstances of the case had so identi-~ 
fied with his ministerial character. This he has done in his 
‘Remarks on Creeds and Confessions of Faith ;’ and he has done 
it in such a manner, we think, as to be of lasting service to the 
cause of christian liberty. The subject is fairly met, and 
discussed in all its bearmgs. Dr Miller’s principles are con- 
troverted with much spirit and ability. His arguments are 
answered, his assumptions exposed, his sophistry detected, and 
he stands, we suspect, silenced forever on the subject of 
creeds. We know not which we most admire in this work, 
the manly independence of mind which it exhibits, or the gene- 
rous spirit, which everywhere pervades it. The author tells 
us, that, in the attacks which he has been called to sustain 
in this controversy, he has been made to feel what a heartless 
and cruel thing religious prejudice is; yet in the work before 
us he betrays no resentment of feeling, none of that bitterness 
and acrimony, which are so often thought excusable in cir- 
cumstances like his. It would really seem, as if a release from 
human creeds wrought a change upon the temper, opening the 
heart of bigotry itself to the liberal and generous influences of 
the Gospel, and converting the high and confident tones of re- 
ligious intolerance, into the mild and gentle accents of Christian 
charity. If we have been rightly informed, it is not many 
years since Mr Duncan was guilty of assailing, with much rude- 
ness and asperity, that class of Christians in our country, who 
have long been the zealous and consistent advocates of those 
very principles, for which he is now contending and suffering. 
We are willing to believe, that he was conscientious in what he 
did ; for he informs us himself, that he once had a zeal, which 
was not according to knowledge ; that there was a time, when 
his reverence for the Presbyterian standards were such, as to 
induce him to take the shorter catechism into the pulpit, as a 
text book, instead of the word of God.* 

Mr Duncan’s arguments against the use and authority of 
creeds are very forcible and conclusive. He shows that they 
are without Scripture warrant, and contrary to the whole spirit 
of our religion ; that they were unknown to the primitive Chris- 
tians ; that they were the invention of a barbarous age, and the 
offspring of priestly ambition ; that they were fabricated at first, 
not so much to protect the truth, as to express the mutual ha- 


* See Remarks, p. 123 
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tred and opposition of Christians, or to gratify the pride and 
ill will of a few leaders in the church ; that their whole history, 
in short, is a history of spiritual ursurpation and religious tyran- 
ny. He represents them as instruments of oppression, foun 
tains of discord, corrupters of the truth, and a snare to the con- 
sciences of men; as framed at first, under the influence of the 
worst passions, and calculated to perpetuate the same among 
Christians. | 

With regard to the articles of his own church, Mr Duncan 
does not question either their truth or excellency ; but he op- 
poses altogether the plea of erecting them into authoritative 
standards of faith,—of making subscription to them essential to 
christian fellowship, or of rendering it, in any way, inconvenient 
to those, who, in their biblical researches, might come to differ- 
ent results. On this subject, he has expressed many noble 
and generous sentiments,—sentiments worthy of a liberal and 
enlightened mind, and creditable alike to the understanding 
and to the heart of their author. But we ought to check our- 
selves, perhaps. There is nothing, we suspect, which Mr 
Duncan would so much deprecate, as approbation from this 
quarter. We think we can discern, that it has occasioned him 
no little anxiety in this affair, lest he should be suspected of 
verging towards our heresy ; or, what would be still more ap- 
palling, lest some Unitarian should start up, and exclaim, ha! 
hast thou also fallen into this ‘ awful gulf;’ art thou become 
like unto one of us? But let him not be startled. We are not 
going to claim him, although he has done much for the cause, 
which we have most deeply at heart. We believe that he can be 
an honest man and a good Christian, though he may differ from 
us. Nay, we know how even to appreciate that high sense of 
duty, which enabled him to overcome his fears, lest he should 
be thought in alliance with us, on account of the part which he 
has taken in relation to this subject. 

Mr Duncan has been made to sustain a full measure of the 
reproach and obloquy which usually fall to the lot of those, 
who venture to advocate unwelcome truths, or oppose popular 
errours. He has been assailed with asperity and rudeness, and 
attempts have been made by insinuations of the most ungene- 
rous kind, to alienate his friends, to injure his character, and to 
destroy his professional usefulness. And all, for what? Has 
he denied any of the essential doctrines of the Gospel? Has 
he called in question any leading point of orthodoxy? Ono; 
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but he has dared to declare, in a Presbyterian Association, and 
that too without any addition or qualification, that God alone is 
the Lord of conscience, and that his word is the only rule of 
faith and practice ;--a declaration, which Dr Miller says, 
amounts to nothing ; which every heretic in Christendom is 
ready to make, and eager to maintain. Indeed when a person 
insists much upon this subject, the Doctor thinks that it is a 
pretty certain indication, that he begins to slide with respect to 
orthodoxy. 

We think there is something truly pathetic in the following 
passage from Mr Duncan’s remarks. 

‘Why should an honest and conscientious effort, to give truth 
a scriptural rather than a scholastic form, excite so many sus- 
picions against him who makes it, and create so many heart- 
burnings in christian assemblies. Suffer us to declare, (Mr Duncan 
as well as other presbyterian clergymen, is much in the habit of 
using the royal style, when speaking in the first person,) suffer 
us to declare what we have been made to feel on this subject. 
We have been made to feel, that we cannot disown the supreme 
authority of our fathers, and venture to think for ourselves on 
subjects of religion, without incurring the heaviest censures ; 
that we cannot whisper a doubt as to the theological views of 
divines of olden time, or review the crude notions of our youth, 
by the severer thought of maturer years, without finding our 
change to be our reproach in the estimation of thousands, whose 
good opinion we value.’ 

This is certainly a hard case, and we think with our author, 
that the church of Christ ought to be delivered from such spirit- 
ual vassalage. 

We shall not attempt anything like an analysis of Mr Duncan’s 
book. Indeed*we suspect that this would be no yery easy 
undertaking ; for it is sometimes confused and often irrelevant, 
and bears many marks of being rather a hasty performance. 
It contains a great deal of empty declamation, and a great deal 
of crude and immature thinking. The greatest fault in Mr Dun- 
can asawriter, isa want of simplicity. He discovers on all occa- 
sions a most depraved taste, and there is often a sort of pom~ 
pous inanity about his style, which disgraces the sentiment. 
He triumphs however in this controversy, and he triumphs, we 
think, by the strength of the ground, which he has taken. 
There are passages in the book of considerable vigour and 
beauty; a few of which we shall proceed to transcribe, that 
our readers may see how a Presbyterian talks about creeds. 
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‘It was not the mere existence of creeds, nor was it the fact, 
that they were proclaimed by different denominations of Christians, 
that first excited our alarm; but it was the actual oppression of 
church authority, in demanding a subscription to these sectarian 


articles, as a term of communion in the ordinances of God’s 
house.’ p. 41. 


Aye,—here the oppression lies, and we know not whether it 
is the greatest matter of wonder, that there should be in 
this age of the world, ecclesiastics bold enough to exercise it, 
or people abject enough to submit to it. 

There is certainly no harm in the simple act of framing a 
creed, that is, of setting forth in a regular and systematic form, 
a summary of our views of scripture doctrine. But we should 
not forget that they are our views only, and that therefore, 
however carefully or conscientiously formed, there is at least a 
possibility that, in some respects, they may be erroneous. Ano- 
ther, in the exercise of equal advantages, equal diligence, 
and equal sincerity, may not be able to find in the Bible all 
the points, which compose our summary, or he may find, in 
some respects, different ones. Now, who is to judge between 
us ? Which is to set himself up for orthodox, and excommuni- 
cate the other? Manifestly neither. This is a case where we 
can do nothing, and ought to do nothing, but exercise charity ; 
that charity which ‘ believeth all things, and hopeth all things’ 
favourably of those who differ from us. We may very reason- 
ably prefer to converse, to associate, to worship, if you please, 
with those who agree with us in sentiment. But we have no 
right to exclude any one, who calls himself a servant of Christ, 
from communion in Gospel ordinances. We have no right to 
withhold from him the christian name, or to refuse to recipro- 
cate with him the offices or civilities of christian fellow- 
ship. If the church were a human institution, and the terms of 
membership of human appointment, then we grant, the case 
would be different. ‘Then we might say to an applicant, we 
cannot receive you into our church unless you will subscribe to 
our creed,—unless you will consent to walk with us upon our 
own principles. But while Christ alone is the master of Chris- 
tians, we dare not reject any one from his church, merely 
because he cannot pronounce our shibboleth. But to return 
to our author. 

‘Dr Miller appears to think, that the great value of a creed is, 
that it is a test of orthodoxy. And what, pray, is orthodoxy? 
Is it defined in the Bible ? If it is, then what other test do we 
want ? The Bible is not a collection of riddles; it is a book 
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which every one may peruse,—the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein. If then these doctrines are so plainly 
written in the scriptures, why all this alarm? If Calvinism, which 
we understand to be what is called orthodoxy, be truth, we have 
no doubt the spirit will establish it, by his own influences, to the 
belief of every man; and if it be not truth, the sooner the creed 
which contains it is abandoned the better.’ p. 151. 


Dr Miller observes, that it is the duty of Christians to hold 
those accursed, who preach another Gospel, and he rings a 
great variety of changes, in the course of the lecture upon the 
terms ‘accursed’ and ‘another Gospel.’ Upon this Mr Dun- 
can remarks as follows. 


‘Any who may thus indulge themselves in anathematizing 
their brethren, because they do not agree with them in their 
ideas, should seek to make ‘assurance doubly sure,’ as to their 
divine right to do so. Even when hard pressed in argument, 
they must be very cautious how they take refuge here.*** Are 
the orthodox party so perfectly sure, that they alone have the 
truth, and so perfectly sure that all others are wrong, that they 
may venture to utter this fearful anathema against all but them- 
selves.**** ‘The charge of preaching another gospel, or even 
an intimation that looks like it, must be supported by strong, 
numerous, and substantial vouchers. It must not be quickly, 
nor dogmatically made. It must not be taken up on vague re- 
port; on interested representations ; on superfici ial reasonings 
on uninformed conjecture ; nor on angry suspicions. It is a 
charge of high treason, which must be proved and at gel 
proved ;—and hard must be the heart, degraded the mind, ° 
world of iniquity’ the tongue, that can harshly make it. If we 
should feel a charge like this. and feel it in all the bitterness of 
our soul, no man can be surprised. But after all, our simple 
crime is, that we are pleadiug for the authority of our master’s 
law, against that which his servants have set up. Ifto maintain 
that the Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, be to intro- 
duce another gospel into the church, then evidently the gospel! 
is a human contrivance.’ p. 160. 


On page 186 we find the following very just and liberal 
sentiment. 


‘The Bible ts intended to be a system of practical morals. It 
reveals not doctrines for the sake of doctrine, but as they may 
serve to fulfil practical purposes. {it never was designed to es- 
tablish theory independent of practice. 

‘Mind must always wither, when it is enslaved. Men when 
they become Christians are still men; and religion, like every 
other human concern, is sustained by them on the common prin- 
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ciples of their nature. If then they are compelled to acquire aay 
their ideas on religious subjects from the books of others ; or (Sane 
have either from indolence or timidity learned that this is the rey 
easiest and safest way to meet the popular notions of their sect; | 
how can they feel themselves unshackled and free ” r 


Mr Duncan here alludes to an objection against creeds, at 
which ought to be well considered by those who undertake to 
enforce them. It cannot be denied, even by their advocates, ri 
that they are unfriendly to free inquiry. The moment a min- ti 
ister of the Gospel, for instance, has subscribed to any public i: 
formulary, all impartial examination of the Scriptures is, with ee 
him, foreclosed forever. He may study the word of God, but apa 
he is bound to see in every passage, only what his standard i 
directs him to see; and if his understanding should not be 
sufficiently tractable to do this, then is his moral principle in 
danger. If during his researches, the Scriptures should disclose 
to him any truths, inconsistent with the system, which he has 
pledged himself, in the most solemn manner, to support, he 
must either conceal them, and close his mind against them, 
or he must be prepared to encounter suspicion and obloquy,— 
to resign perha»s, his place and means of living, and cut him- 
self loose from all his social and religious connexions. Is not 
a creed then a fearful instrument? Ought we not to make 
‘assurance doubly sure,’ that we have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, before we consent to bind 
ourselves, or seek to bind the consciences of others, by the 
decisions of weak and fallible men? 

We have now closed our retnarks upon Mr Duncan’s book. 
We think he has done essential service to the cause of truth. 
We congratulate him, that he has become a freeman of the 
Gospel. We welcome him into that liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. We are glad that this controversy is out 
among our Presbyterian brethren, and that it commenced 
under such circumstances of time and place. We think it 
cannot but have a favourable influence upon the free and gene- NEA 
rous minds of the young men, who belong to the interesting 13%; 
Seminary at Princeton. A few of them, we doubt not, will 
think, as we do, that the biblical student ought to feel himself 
under no dominion, when he approaches the word of God, but 
a generous love of truth, and that his only solicitude, in ever 
case, should be, to ‘ learn what the mind and will of the Lord is.’ 
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Capt. Thrush’s Letter to the King, 


(rt. AVI—4 Letter addressed to the King, by 'THomas 
Turusn, on resigning his Cominission as a “Captain i in the 
Royal Navy, on the ground of the unlawfulness of War. 
Krom the London Edition. Cambridge. Hilliard and Met- 
calf, 1825. pp. 24. 


‘HE appearance of this pamphiet forms a somewhat curious, 
aud certainly an interesting, phenomenon in the history of the 
human mind. It is interesting to the mere philosophical ob- 
server, as describing an important rev olution of opinion in an 
individual, ata period of life when men’s opinions seldom un- 
dergo any decided change. It is still more interesting to the 
C ‘hristian and philanthropist, as furnishing an example of a 

lisinterested and courageous spirit, w hich acts upon a convic- 
tion of duty in opposition to strong temptations of present in- 
terest, and in contempt of the decision of the gay, unthinking, 
and worldly. 

It is, too, an encouraging incident. It is evidence of the 
progress of humane and enlightened sentiments. ‘That these 
sentiments will finally trrumph, we see no cause to doubt. 
‘Their progress may be slow, but we consider it sure. The 
spirit of the age inspires pleasing hopes. ‘The human intellect 
was never more active than at present. It has within a few 
years received a powerful stimulus, and the consequence has 
been, that many time hallowed opinions have been shaken, and 
many abuses long upheld by pride or power, indolence or big- 
otry, have been reformed. The mind is fast shaking off former 
prejudices ; itis learning to confide more in itself, and exert 
its powers more vigorously than in some past times. Some 
incidental and temporary evils may have been the effect. Some 
excesses, and some extravagance of opinion may have been 
witnessed, to the regret of the sober and reflecting. Human 
opinions have seemed to be thrown into a violent fermentation ; 
and much froth and sediment has therefore been formed. But 
the result, as might have been foreseen, has been happy. 
Many important principles have been established, and views 
confirmed, which have not been acknowledged and acted upon 
in former ages. 

Indeed, we are among those, who think that everything is to 

be hoped ‘from an active and fearless exertion of intellect. We 
consider that apathy in the public mind is more to be dreaded 
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than almost anything else ; that it occasions evils greater by 
far than are to be feared from the most violent fermentation. 
While the spirits of men are active and full of enterprise, the 
extravagance and mistakes of a few have a chance of being 
corrected by the good sense of the many. A vigorous tone of 
thinking and feeling in the community operates as a powerful 
check on the wild speculations of lawless and over-heated 
minds. But sluggishness and apathy induce hopeless disease. 

Nor are our hopes of the final triumphs of reason and of 
humanity founded in theory merely. We think that much 
has already been performed. Public sentiment has undergone 
striking changes on several subjects dear to the hearts of all, 
who wish well to their species. ‘The age is not only enliglhiten- 
ed, but practical and humane. Projects of benevolence have 
been started exceeding in magnitude and number those of any 
former period. Nor has liberal patronage, so far as it consists 
in large contributions of private wealth, and, in numerous in- 
stances, of time and labour, been withholden. Of the utility 
and success of these projects we, at present, say nothing. 
Some errors may have been committed ; mistaken views may 
have been entertained of the true objects of charity, and of 
the best mode of securing them. Sull the exertions which 
have been made, are a flattering symptom ; and though they 
may not in all cases have fulfilled the hopes they had awakened, 
we may derive important instruction from their failure.—But 
let us not talk of failure, when we can point to so many in- 
stances of success. Asan example of this, it is necessary barely 
to allude to the revolution which has within a few years taken 
place in public opinion on the subject of slavery, and the strong 
and generous efforts which are making, not merely to lessen its 
horrors, but to diminish the amount of it, and prepare the way 
for its final abolition. 

Whether any similar change will soon be effected in popular 
sentiment, on the subject of war, may be doubted. For our- 
selves, we do not expect that everything is to be done at once. 
We are aware, that important changes are usually brought 
about by slow steps. Many obstacles are to be overcome, 
many opposing difficulties removed, and serious relapses to be 
expected, before complete success is obtained. 

The abolition of the practice of war is not to be speedily 
effected. To talk of such abolition at all, is by many, we 
know, deemed visionary and romantic. But all just schemes 
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of public reform are pronounced romantic by the mass of man- 
kind.—Our knowledge of human passions, and the prevalence 
of war in all ages tends at first view, we own, to inspire distrust 
of all efforts to introduce and preserve on earth universal and 
permanent peace. But we do not consider them decisive. 
We think that much is to be expected from the diffusion of 
correct habits of thinking and feeling, and especially from the 
triumphs of Christianity in future ages. ‘That the spirit of the 
latter is opposed to revenge and bloodshed, that it strikes at 
the root of pride, selfishness and lust of power; that it breathes 
only benevolence and compassion ; that in proportion as it 1s 
understood and obeyed, hatred and intolerance will cease ;— 
the miseries of war be received with shuddering of heart, and 
men will shrink from arming themselves to go out to fields of 
slaughter, augers well for the interests of humanity. Christian- 
ity is essentially beneficent. It is to be lamented, that it has 
hitherto accomplished no more. But it is powerful and will 
prevail. It has taken strong hold on the understandings and 
hearts of men; it is in unison with the .conclusions of reason, 
with all the better sentiments and feelings of our nature, with 
all the phenomena of the unknown world ;—in a word, with 
all we know of matter or mind. Its friends may speak with 
confidence of its final success without fearing the reproach of 
weakness. 

War, we conceive, finds no advocate in the natural senti- 
ments of the human heart. Its achievements may dazzle the 
senses, and its gorgeous pageants cheat the imagination for a 
time, but sensibility weeps alike over its success and its 
disasters. 

Mankind are not naturally cruel. Their natures may be- 
come brutalized and they may be goaded on to slaughter, but 
as they emerge from ignorance and barbarism, as they throw 
off political burdens, and exercise the prerogatives of thinking 
beings, they become averse to the sight of human butchery. It 
is only men of savage habits, who delight in shedding the blood 
of fellow beings. As society advances, as the great mass of the 
people obtain a degree of intellectual refinement, as they be- 
come accustomed to reflect and reason before they act, we 
may rationally hope, that explosions of the passions in war will 
be less frequent and terrible. Men, too, at a certain point of 
civilization and wealth, acquire a sense of their own importance, 
a portion of self-respect, and taste for superior comforts and 
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refined enjoyments, which will render them unwilling to stand 
and be shot down, like wild animals of the wood, to gratify the 
passions, or support the measures of a master. 

Human nature, we know, is imperfect. That its passions 
and weaknesses will ever cease to cause suffering in the world, 
is more than is dreamt of, by the most sanguine advocate for 
man’s perfecubility. But scenes of deep tragedy—scenes 
of blood, we trust, mankind will, at some future time, become 
too wise to act over. This consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished by the friends of humanity, is not to be brought about 
by any sudden revolution in men’s opinions ; but by the gradu- 
al progress of the human mind; by the workings of human 
intellect—well informed, refined and sanctified intellect, vigor- 
ously exerted during successive ages. Is it impossible, that the 
great mass of intelligent nations on earth, may at some future 
day, become so raised, by habits of thought and reflection, as 
to be capable of being guided ina great measure by moral 
considerations ; so that instead of sending out an armed force 
to butcher the subjects of a hostile power, it will be necessary 
only to call in the aid of reason and argument ? 

‘We have heard the efforts which are making to revolutionize 
public sentiment on the subject of war alluded to with much 
real or affected contempt. ‘They are represented as wholly 
inadequate to produce the effect at which they aim. But here 
is some fallacy. ‘The advocates for peace, even the most san- 
guine, do not, we presume, anticipate any splendid result, such 
as the certain extirpation oi war within a single generation, or 
within any assigned period. ‘They are aware of the difficulties 
they have to combat. They do not expect these difficulties to: 
vanish at once. ‘They aspire not to work miracles. They 
are impressed with the tremendous evil of war; they would: 
relieve society of the burden of it. Butthey are satisfied at 
first with slow progress. ‘They think that by frequently calling 
attention to the subject, some effect may be produced on the 
public mind. Men may be roused from their stupor. They 
may be taught to view the horrors of a field of battle, and the 
overwhelming misery it occasions, as a calamity, to prevent the 
recurrence of which, the greatest sacrifice of wealth, time and 
ease ought to be cheerfully made. It is not the devastations of 
war merely, it is the passions it nurtures; it is its degrading 
consequences, its demoralizing influence ; not the fate of the 
slain, but the sufferings of survivors, which they will be led to 
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deplore, and for which they will strive to find a remedy. We 
should be sorry to believe, that an object so humane and im- 
portant, if often presented to view in a forcible manner, will in 
the end fail of engaging the attention of the world. 

The friends of peace feei encouraged by the degree of suc- 
cess which has attended their past efforts. ‘They may derive 
confidence t90, from the result of exertions, which have been, 
in several instances, made within a few years to accomplish 
objects of a similar benevolent character ; particularly of the 
struggle, to which we have now already alluded, 1 in favour of 
that most oppressed and unhappy part of our species, which the 
cupidity and avarice of former times made and left slaves 
The traffic in human flesh, which was hardly deemed disgrace- 
ful a few years ago, and against which hardly an individual was 
found to lift his voice, thouch not yet wholly done away, is, in 
most civilized countries denounced as infamous, and punished 
as criminal ; so entire is the change public opinion has under- 
gone on the subject. This fact tends to inspire confidence in 
human nature. It authorises us to hope, that time may effect 
an important alteration in men’s views and feelings on the 8 
ject of war. We are certain of this, at least; if war be no 
finally abolished, its frequency will be diminished, and _ its 
horrors softened. It will be conducted with less ferocity ; the 
sufferings it occasions will be lessened. It will cause misery 
enough, but not all the aggravated misery produced by the 
savage spirit of former days. 

The pamphlet which has given occasion to these remarks, is 
another of the circumstances, which encourages us to hope and 
expect much in relation to this subject. It helps to mark the 
progress and power of public opinion. 

Capt. Thrush is now, as he describes himself, ‘ in advanced 
life. He entered the naval service of Great Britain during 
the reign of the late king, entertaining at that time, he observes, 

‘no apprehension that he was acting in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the christian religion ; nor did any apprehension of 
this kind arise in my mind,’ he continues, ‘ during the time | 
was actually employed in the service of my country. Though 
in the busy scenes of naval service | never entertained an idea 
of my profession being irreconcilable with the religion of 
Christ; yet, after passing several years. in a retirement border- 
ing on seclusion ; and after more closely inspecting the , 
tian precepts, and review ing my past life, it appears to me tha 
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while I have been serving my king and country, if not brilliant- 
ly, yet faithfully, I have ‘been acting in open disobedience to 


the plain and positive commands ‘of another and a superior 
Master.’ 


The process by which his mind was conducted to the con- 
clusion he finally adopted concerning the unlawfulness of war, 
is more particularly described in the following extract. 


‘When the first impressions were formed in my mind concern- 
ing the unlawfulness of Christians entering into or remaining in 
the military profession, I cannot exactly recollect. Tomy shame 
| may, I believe, say that I never thought seriously on the sub- 
ject, till within the last four years. Whenever I heard feelings of 
disapprobation expressed concerning war, I was led to regard 
them, as Bishop Horsly did, as a species of puritanical cant; so 
fully was I satished that war, and consequently my profession, 
was perfectly consonant with the precepts of Christianity. About 
the time I have mentioned, owing to circumstances which I need 
not state, I began to entertain doubts on this subject. ‘These 
doubts gradually gained strength ; and early in the year 1822, I 
came to the resolution to investigate the subject more closely 
than I had hitherto done ; and if, after such investigation, it 
should appear to me that my profession was irreconcilable with 
the precepts of Christ, [ determined to resign my naval rank and 
half-pay, although | placed a high value upon the former, and 
the latter forms a large portion of a very limited income ; and | 
was thereby subjecting myself, and not myself alone, to a very 
considerable change in my mode of living, and this at an advanced 
period of life, w hen its comforts and conveniences are most 
wanted. 

‘To take a step so highly important to me in many points of 
view, but particularly in a religious one, upon the first impression 
of my mind, would have been highly i improper ; for even the best 
informed persons frequently change their opinions, and see the 
same transaction in different points of view at different periods of 
time. From the very novel nature of the act I contemplated, I 
thought it possible that this might happen to myself; and that 
in my ardour to do what I deemed an act of religious duty, | 
might hastily take a step of which I might hereafter see just 
cause to repent, and whenrepentance could not avail me. Iwas 
also aware, that what I proposed doing, being so much at vari- 
ance with established custom, might be attributed to vanity or an 
affectation of singularity—motives by which, as far as I know 
myself, | have never been greatly influenced. Added to these 
considerations, I felt much difficulty as to the manner in which I 
should withdraw myself from my profession. Jt appeared to me 
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(though it may savour of vanity thus to express myself,) that the 
measure I contemplated was one of Very great importance both 
in a political and religious point of view. 

‘Under these perplexing circumstances, I came to the resolu- 
tion to retain my half-pay three years longer, should my life be 
so long spared, and to dedicate that time to serious inquiry on a 
subject constantly pressing upon my mind. This delay I consid- 
ered as likely to cure me of any false notions that either igno- 
rance, fanaticism, or vanity might generate. It has pleased the 
divine Disposer of events to grant me these years; and I hope 
they have not been passed unprofitably. After every inquiry and 
consideration on one of the most important subjects that can oc- 
cupy the human mind, as far as my abilities and opportunities 
have enabled me, and after frequent and earnest prayer to that 
Being who alone has power over the minds of men, that I might 
do nothing dishonourable to Christianity nor injurious to society, 
[ have seen no reason to regret the resolution I then formed. 
Some may blame me, and with seeming justice, for taking so long 
a time for consideration, on what I now speak of as so very clear 
a point. I do not however regret this delay, as it has effectually 
convinced me that I have acted not only from pure motives, but 
also on correct principles; and I feel the fullest confidence that 
[ shall never repent of the step that conscience has dictated.’ 
pp. 18, 20. 

These motives and feelings are highly honorable. We ap- 
plaud that lofty spirit and firmness, which is capable of making 
important sacrifices of interest, ease, and temporary popularity, 
toa sense of duty. Such examples ought to be recorded for 
the benefit of humanity. They are full of valuable instruction. 


The following extract relates to the same subject as the 
foregoing. 

‘To one friend only has my intention been known from the 
first; and I have the happiness to know that this friend (who 
will be a fellow-sufferer from the act) most cordially approves 
what I have done. Nor have [, till very near the time of sending 
these pages to the press, read any of the valuable publications of 
Peace Societies in this and other countries. The recent perusal 
of some of their works has afforded me the most heartfelt satis- 
faction, together with the pleasure of knowing, that though these 
pages may excite feelings of pitty and contempt in many, yet that 
they are in accordance with the opinions of numbers of pious 
Christians of di stinguished rank and literary attainments in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Believing that the publications of the 

eace Societies have not only a tendency to annihilate war. but 
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also to promote religion, and with it obedience to sovereigns, I 
sincerely wish they may be more exvensively read than they have 
hitherto been. p. 23. 

Capt. Thrush had, it appears, sometime previously to the 
surrender of his commission, retired from actual service on 
half pay. 

‘This pay, I have been led to believe, is not only considered as 
a reward for past services, but also as a retaining fee for future 
exertions. Being unwilling to comply with the terms, ! feel that 
{ am not entitled to the fee; and that i ought not to receive it. 
Did |, on the other hand, regard my half pay as exclusively a 
reward for past services; having earned it by what | now con- 
sider as a transgression of Christian duty, or as a desertion of 
my allegiance to God, it appears to me, in receiving it, that I 
virtually renew, or continue, my disobedience.’ p. 10. 

In thus relinquishing, on the approach of age, the emoluments 
to which his past services entitled him, emoluments which his 
limited fortune rendered by no means a matter of indifference, 
Capt. Thyush has given proof of sincerity and a strong regard 
to duty, which must command the respect of those who do not 
assent to the views he has been led to adopt. 

Capt. Thrash has appropriated several pages of his letter to 
observations on the incompatibility of war, with the general strain 
of the language of the Bible. 

‘The prophecies of the Old Testament, when taken in connex- 
ion with the precepts of the Gospel, appear decisive against the 
practice of war, under the Christian dispensation. To this evi- 
dence | appeal with the more satisfaction, as it affords, at the 
same time, the pleasing and sure testimony, that the degrading 
and sanguinary scenes of past and present times are not to endure, 
but, on the contrary, that they will be succeeded by ages of 
permanent peace and happiness.’ p. 11. 

He quotes some prophecies at length, (Isaiah 11, 2—4, and 
xi, 1. 5—9,) to the fulfilment of which he looks forward as to 
a time of universal peace, when men shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks. He 
afterwards enumerates several precepts of Christianity incul- 
cating forbearance, meekness, compassion, forgiveness and 
the kindred virtues, and adds ; 

‘What a strange anomaly would be exhibited, were these 
truly noble and characteristic precepts of the Christian religion 
placed at the head of every naval or military officer’s commission. 
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and at the head of every warlike order issued from the Admiralty 
or War Office, or at the head of ev ery regimental orderly-book ! 
No incongruity could appear greater than such a mixture of war 
and Gospel ; no impossibility more evident than the impossibility 
of obedience in both cases; no truth more clear than that war 
and Christianity are utterly irreconcilable. When the Christian 
and military duties are thus contrasted, the discrepance is so 
glaring, that it has rather the appearance of burlesque than of 
sober truth. But surely this striking contrariety affords no mean 
argument, that the duties of a Christian and a warrior can never 
be faithfully discharged by the same individual.’ p. 16. 

The general strain of sentiment breathed from this letter, 1s 
of a manly and Christian character, equally honourable to the 
understanding and heart of the author. 





Arr. XVII.—Sermons, selected from the Papers of the late 
Rev. Henry Turner, and published at the Request of the 
younger Members of the Church of Unitarian Christians in 
the High Pavement, N ottingham. To which are added, a 
few occasional Addresses. Newcastle. 1822. 8vo. pp. 
368. [Second Edition, 1825.] 


WE have learned that a second edition of this volume has 
been published within the last year ; a circumstance which marks 
the esteem in which it is regarded by our brethren abroad, and 
which the work itself well deserves. These are the sermons 
of a young man of worth and promise, who died at the age of 
thirty, after having been four years settled at Bradford, and 
five years at Nottingham. A short account is given in the 
preface of his labours in these places, which prove him to have 
been an industrious and useful minister—making himself a 
pastor as well as a preacher, and so gaining the attachment 
and confidence of his flock. His attention appears to have 
been given in an exemplary degree to the young. At Not- 
tingham he was indefatigable in his supervision of the parish 
school, and he so thoroughly reformed, that he is said to have ‘ re- 
created,’ the Sunday Schools in that place. He instituted a week- 
ly meeting among the young men of the place ‘for the discus- 
sion of moral and religious subjects, which was carried on with 
great satisfaction.’ He encouraged also, in connexion with his 
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colleague, a devotional meeting on Sunday evening, ‘in the 
girls’ school room, and often himself addressed it. These meet- 
ings, it is remarked, ‘being chiefly attended by young persons, 
not yet settled in families, were found productive of much 
benefit. It may be doubted, however,’ adds the writer, 
‘whether those who are become heads of families, can be bet- 
ter employed on the evenings of the Lord’s day, than in mak- 
ing their own homes agreeable and profitable, while they train 
up their children, and also, as far as circumstances permit, their 
other dependants, in the principles of virtue and true religion.’ 
The interest which their young minister evinced in their 
welfare by these and other means, produced corresponding 
effects. ‘The attendants of both the weekly meetings have pub- 
lished affectionate testimonies to his zeal and piety, his talents 


and kindness, and valuable labours, and the younger members of 


the society solicited the publication of this volume of his Ser- 
mons, by a letter addressed to his widow in the following terms. 


‘To Mrs Henry Turner. 


‘Dear Mavam,—The younger members of the High Pave- 
ment congregation, strongly desirous of shewing some mark of 
respect and affection, which they have always entertained for 
their departed friend, had raised a subscription among them- 
selves for the purpose of erecting in the Chapel, a Tablet to his 
memory; but, upon reflection, they thought that no tablet would 
perpetuate his memory so delightfully, and so usefully, as his 
own Sermons. Will you consent to their earnest wish, that the 
sum they have collected may be applied towards defraying the 
publication of a selection of them; that thus his excellent and 
pious exhortations may still continue to be their guide, as his 
pure and holy life will always be held up before them as their 
example ? 

Signed on behalf of Mr Henry Turner’s 
numerous young friends, 
W. Neepuaw.’ 


No writings can make their appearance in print under greater 
disadvantages than posthumous sermons. They are necessarily 
hasty and unfinished compositions—hurried upon paper, one 
every week and perhaps more. ‘The preacher leaves to be 
inferred from his emphasis and tone, those shades of meaning 
and nicities of expression, which the deliberate author would 
convey by carefully selected language. Great allowances are, 
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therefore, always necessary to be made by the critical reader. 
To him who remembers the preacher and associates with 
his image, and voice, and character, the pages which he reads, 
they may have as great a charm as any more perfect memo- 
rial. To him who reads solely for his own personal improve- 
ment in virtue and religion, they may be as edifying as more 
finished compositions. But the stranger and the critic, whe 
look upon them with cooler eye, will be dissatisfied with blem- 
ishes to which more partial or more devout readers are insensi- 
ble. It is therefore, no small praise to the sermons before us, 
that they evince a justness of thought and expression, which 
renders unnecessary any apology from the reasons we have 
mentioned. ‘The merest critic will find nothing to offend, while 
the serious Christian will approve, be pleased, and be in- 
structed. 

The sermons are twenty two in number, upon topics for the 
most part altogether practical, and deeply imbued with the 
serious, devout, affectionate spirit, which ought to characterise 
the exhortations of the pulpit. There.is nothing like efforts at 
fine writing, or high eloquence ; no bursts of passion, no awaken- 
ing vehemence, no tawdry sentimentality, no rant, cant, bom- 
bast, or affectation ; but all is quiet common sense, ‘ the words 
of soberness and truth.’ Mr Turner seems to have thought 
it the business of a sermon to do good, and not to display its 
author; and therefore he uses great plainness as well as pro- 
priety of speech, and having said what he had to say, has left it 
to make its impression, without seeking to gain applause to 
himself by the skill and elegance with which he has arrayed it. 
The general tone is that of a pious, affectionate, serious, friend, 
bent upon doing good ; and as such it pleases us. It shows 
that the writer is in earnest ; and we would much prefer quiet 
earnestness at Nottingham, to vociferous declamation at Hat- 
ton Garden. 

The first discourse, which is on Religious Conversation, 


offers some extracts which present very fair specimens of the 
general tone of the volume. 


‘For how seldom, if we consider what passes in society, does 
religion tind a place amongst the topics of conversation! How 
cautiously, if we reflect on the variety of occasions when it 
might naturally present itself, does it seem to be avoided! and 
when it chances to obtrude itself, how quickly is it dismissed in 
favour of any ordinary subject! Now, if we judged of the gene- 
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ralturn and purpose of the mind, from the customary complex- 
ion of the discourse, how unfavourable a conclusion would hence 
be suggested! When we have been much in a person’s company, 
and have never heard him say a word on poetry, or philosophy, or 
mechanics, we naturally conclude that he has no interest in such 
subjects ; but should we be correct if, following the same rule, 
we judged that religion occupied as small a share of the thoughts, 
as it ordinarily does of the conversation? I trust not; I trust, 
that this holy, elevating subject engages the silent meditation of 
many a mind, that never betrays it to any but the closest observer ; 
and that many a passing conviction is quietly, but firmly, esta- 
blished, to be the permanent, though unseen, motive of conduct. 
But why is this? Why should men seem, by a studied reserve, 
to disown the sentiments which they esteem and cherish as of 
the utmost importance totheir welfare! Were it only the noto- 
riously wicked that denied to religion a place amongst the ordi- 
nary concerns of life, it would be no wonder. But do we not 
find in the number the cultivated, the well informed, the re- 
fined, persons who are lifted far above the baseness of mere 
sensual propensities, and have a good discernment of what is 
truly noble, and worthy to occupy the soul of man; nay, do we 
not find amongst the number many, whom it would be the height 
of uncharitableness to accuse of irreligion? Indeed it is so 
general, that it may be considered as a remarkable feature of our 
national manners; and considered as in some degree characteris- 
tic of the age we live in. pp. 3, 4. 

‘'To be silent on the things that relate to salvation and im- 
mortality, when there are so many ignorant, sinful, despairing, 
faithless men around you, is, as if you were ina ship, which had 
long sailed in unknown regions of the sea, and which, after hav- 
ing been tossed about by storms, driven from its course by winds, 
rocked by swelling waves, and shattered by continued tempests, 
at length approached its haven, and you, being on the mast, saw 
the fair summits of a green and fertile land, and forbore to tell 
your discovery, to cheer the feeble heartsick mariners below. 
Yea, though you could but give the heavenly message in fault- 
ering accents,—though, in your diffidence, you should appre- 
hend that much of its dignity and persuasive eloquence would be 
lost, when you undertake the mighty theme, (and even the de- 
vout Moses entertained such thoughts, )—yet, when you reflect on 
the wickedness and ignorance that is in the world, you will feel 
that “necessity is laid upon you,” to proclaim the glad tidings 
brought by Jesus Christ. You that are “ called out of darkness 
into the marvellous light” of God, will ye remain unmoved? Will 
ye acknowledge none of the sublime emotions which the dis- 
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covery of the regions of immortality awaken? Will ye own none of 
the fears which agitate you, in behalf of the multitudes of 
thoughtless sinners, whom you see around you? Will ye not 
give utterance to one expression of pitying remonstrance, when you 
see them on the ‘wary verge of a state of awful retribution?’ p. 14, 


The next sermon, on the Love of God, is introduced with a 
passage of more than the author’s ordinary elevation and 
beauty, which we pass by for the sake of quoting from the 
plain and direct discourse on Reasons for not being ashamed 


of the Gospel. 


‘ My friends, I tremble for vou, if your love of truth and value 
for the hopes and privileges of religion cannot sup port you in the 
presence of men, who deserve only your pity and forgiveness. 

‘Do you, on such an occasion, retire within yourselves, and feel 
terrified lest some unguarded word should have betrayed the un- 
fortunate fact, that you are a Christian ? A most melancholy weak- 
ness, to which, however, the young and inexperienced are but too 
liable ; and which has gained more proselytes to the cause of in- 
fidelity, than could easily be imagined. How many men have 
there been possessed of so little fortitude, that, when exposed to 
the taunt of the unbeliever, they have been eager to make their 
timely escape by a quick adoption of the opinions of him, whom 
they so unworthily dread. Or, if not moved to this act of des- 
peration, how anxiously do they decline the contest, as one in 
which they have no concern; and refer it to professional men, 
whose business it is to defend their religion. Professional men! 
What, do we live in a Protestant country, and have we yet to 
learn that Christianity is every one’s profession ; that no man can 
be a Christian by proxy; and that none will be asked, in the 
great day of account, what his priest, or his munister believed, 
but what he himself believed; and still more, how his beha- 
viour corresponded with his belief? It is, without doubt, the 
duty of every man to be able to give a reason for the faith which 
isin him. Christianity is so deep a subject of mvestigation, and so 
widely connected with the most important truths, that it would be 
presumptuous in any one to suppose himself safe, in resting his 
decision on the sole strength of his individual arguments in its 
favour; yet it possesses such a perfect character of truth and genu- 
ineness, that it would say little for the care and assiduity, with 
which any one professing himself a Christian had studied it ; if he 
could not feel a perfect and rational confidence in its Divine au- 
thority. In truth, the unbeliever is not, in general, a person to 
be feared by any sincere Christian, who has sought for religious 
knowledge, where alone it can be found in native purity; for 
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even, if he has not read the satisfactory confutations, which have 
repeatedly been afforded of a few captious objections, still these 
will not induce him to disregard that body of truth contained in 
the narration, preaching, and doctrines of the Scriptures, which 
speaks home to his heart, and is acknowledged by every generous 
principle of his nature. pp. 161—163. 

From the discourse on the Duty and Efficacy of Prayer, we 
make our next extract, not only as a specimen of the work, 


but as containing a thought, which deserves to be carefully pon- 
dered and applied. 


‘I know it has been said, that the important practical tendency 
of the exercise of prayer will, of itself, operate as a sufficient 
motive for engaging in it. Our prayers, it is said, for support 
under affliction, or of virtue in temptation, though they do not 
induce God to bestow more of His supporting grace, than by His 
inherent goodness He is ever disposed to bestow, have a most 
beneficial effect upon our own temper, and serve to impress upon 
us a sense of our constant dependence upon the Almighty, for 
everything which makes our lives happy. In like manner, our 
intercessions in behalf of our fellow creatures, though they can 
not have any direct influence in promoting their welfare, produce, 
indirectly, the most important results, by engaging us, in a solemn 
and impressive manner, to the performance of charitable and 
benevolent duties. But I think I may safely appeal to the good 
sense and experience of every religious person, whether these are 
the reasons which have ever led, or ever would lead, to that 
spontaneous and sincere devotion, from which alone these good 
effects would flow? Nay, whether they would even consider it as 
justifiable to use the forms of devotion, under such impressions ? 
Could the form of petition be used with propriety by those, who 
do not believe that the Divine Being regards the prayers of men ? 
Might it not appear even impious, to address the Almighty in 
language, which we considered as expressing false and unfound- 
ed notions? For surely no apparent advantages can justify us, 
in acting upon fictitious principles. And in religion especially, 
where everything should breathe simplicity and godly sincerity, 
it cannot be warrantable to act comformably with ideas, which 
we believe to be erroneous; to connect the venerable name of 
God with a supposed falsehood, merely because we imagine 
good effects will be produced on our own minds, by such a 
practice. But it is altogether a fallacy; no such prayer was 
ever presented ; and the valuable tendency of the exercise must 
entirely cease, as soon as the worshipper believes, that nature 
and religion hold out to him no hope of obtaining a favourable an- 
swer to his sincerest prayer, under his greatest afflictions.’ p. 310. 
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Some of the other important topics are, Trust in God, Ne- 
elect of Public Worship, Necessity of Repentance, Love to 
C hrist, Uncharitable Judgment, the Proper Objects of a Chris- 
tian’s Pursuits, Means oft securing the Love of Christ, and the 
New Year. ‘These are followed by several addresses at the 
Communion, and an Office for Public Worship. ‘The extracts 
which we have given render it unnecessary to add further re- 
marks in commendation. 


Entcllige sce, 


Lord Liverpool on Bible Meetings—The following speech was 
lately made by the Earl of Liverpool, at a Meeting of the Kings- 
ton Auxiliary Bible Society. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—I cannot return thanks for the honour 
you have just done me, without troubling you with afew remarks 


It is now ten years since I first attended.a mecting of a Bible So- 


ciety in another part of the country; and I can truly say, that 
the effects of the Society ever since that time, have confirmed 
me in the opinion I then formed, that it was calculated, in an 
eminent degree, to promote the interests of religion and virtue. 
The character peculiar to it is universality. It confines itself not 
to one country alone, but extends to every country in the four 
quarters of the globe, and to every region, however remote ; 
and how could we go to foreign countries, and to people of different 


religious persuasions, how could we go to the Lutheran, to the 


Calvinist, to the Greek, or to the Roman Catholic, without first 
laying it down as our foundation at home, that we admit all our 
fellow Christians, of whatever description, as members of this 
Society; and that if there are any who refuse to accept the 
scriptures from us, there are none to whom we refuse to give 
them? 

‘Standing upon this broad basis, we wish to look upon all 
Christians as brothers; and desire to regard all the nations of 
the earth as united in one common tie under the same God, and 
acting under the direction of the same general code of laws given 
by his sacred word. If I could imagine that this Institution, 
universal as it is, could in some degree have affected other be- 
nevolent institutions antecedently formed, but having more limited 
objects in view, I will freely own that the ereatness of the object 
would not have suffered me to withdraw from it ; but it is a sat- 
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isfaction to reflect, that the effects of it have been, what I should 
have anticipated they must have been, to increase the zeal, to 
augment the funds, and to improve the character of all; because 
the same principles on which this Society is formed may be ap- 
plied in a degree to all others, and the motives which lead to 
subscribe to this, would lead to subscribe to others. 

‘We live in a time when great efforts are making towards the 
general education of all classes and all descriptions of men; and 
God forbid that any one should suppose that there is any branch 
of education whatever, from the acquisition of which, any class 
should be excluded, and from the knowledge of which some 
benefit might not be acquired; yet [ cannot but look to religious 
education as the only sure foundation of all powerful knowledge. 
If the Bible is the Book of Prety, the Bible is not less the Book of 
Wisdom ; and if there are any who have the knowledge of this 
Book, and scarcely any other knowledge, or what 1s called know- 
ledge besides, they will learn from this Book to discharge every 
duty of life; they will learn principally and chiefly, their duty 
towards God; but they will also learn the duties of ood 
subjects, good husbands, good parents, good children, * and 
good neighbours ; they will learn to stifle and to smother the 
tumult of passion in their breasts, and to rest contented in the 
condition of life in which it has pleased God to place them. 
But if there are any who possess all other knowledge, and are 
yet ignorant or neglectful of the Bible, they may become the 
dis sputers of this w orld ; they may be knowing to some purposes, 
but they will find themselves involved in all those mazes of 
error in which the great men of antiquity were involved, who 
looked forward indistinctly and remotely to a revelation like that 
which the Christian dispensation has given to the world. 

‘The object of the Bible Society is to circulate the word of 
God among all nations. It has already circulated it in every 
quarter of the globe. The Scriptures have been provided in one 
hundred and forty languages, in fifty of which they had never 
existed before. It is our object to convey this blessing to every 
nation, however remote ; but it is our object, and more especially 
our duty, to circulate them among our own fellow subjects; to 
bring up the rising generation in the knowledge of.them, and 
to make them feel, without depreciating any human knowledge, 
that is from the knowledge of God, as conveyed in his word, that 
their happiness in this world, and their salvation in the world to 
come, must depend.’ 


1 Controversy in the British and Foreign Bible Society has arisen 
upon the question, whether it be lawful or expedient to concur 


with other Societies in circulating the Apocryphal books, which 
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has raged rather angrily. It is urged that this practice is a di- 
rect violation of the original contract of the Society with its 
members ; 1s at variance with the injunctions of the word of 
God itself; and not only tends to maintain and vindicate the 
superstitions of some of the continental churches, but to bring 
the word of God into contempt. If this opinion should prevail, 
it would essentially curtail the foreign operations of the Society, 
as most nations, it is asserted, would refuse the Bible if unaccom- 
panied by these books. But there seems no sufficient reason 
lor tearing the peace of that noble Institution by the violence 
and abuse in language which seems to be used in the discussion. 
[t would not be very edifying to quote examples of that to which 
we allude ; we will however, copy an amusing piece of rhetoric, 
whether from cid Lightfoot, or from Mr Gorham we do not 
know. ‘ What do the Papists, then, when they put and chop in 
the Apocrypha for canonical Scripture between Malachi and 
Matthew, Law and Gospel ? What do they but make a wall 
between the Seraphims, that they cannot hear each other cry ? 
What do they but make a step between the Cherubims that they 
cannot touch each other’s wing? What do they but make a ditch 
between these grounds that they cannot’ reach each other's 
coasts !’ 


Slave Trade.—The ship Minerva, of two hundred and seventy 
tons, had a passport from the Emperor of Brazil for six hundred 
and seventy five slaves, a little more than one third of a ton for 
each. A brig of three hundred and four tons had a license for 
seven hundred and sixty one slaves, and a schooner of one hun- 
dred and eight tons for two hundred and seventy slaves. ‘T'wenty 
five thousand slaves are annually shipped for Brazil alone. 
[t appears from a secret correspondence of the slave dealers, 
that the commandants of certain places on the territories of the 
very powers, which have concluded treaties with England for put- 
ting down the slave trade, are ‘ devoted’ to that abominable cause, 
which their governments have formally forsworn. 


Sierra Leone.—By the official returns in August, 1822, it 
appears that the population of Sierra Leone, consisted of 16,671 
souls, of whom more than 11,000 were negroes, rescued by our 
cruisers from slavery. Perhaps so much happiness and unmingled 
good were never before produced by the employment of a naval 
force. Eleven thousand human beings had then been rescued 
from the horrors of the middle passage, (horrors be it remem- 
bered, which have been aggravated by the abolition of the slave- 
trade ; such is the remorseless villany of those who still carry on 
that infamous traffic,) though the mortality among them, when 
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they are first landed, arising from their treatment on board the 
slave ships, has been dreadful. They are settled in villages 
under the superintendance of missionaries or schoolmasters, sent 
out from this country, and of native teachers and assistants, whom 
the settlement now begins to supply. The effect of this train- 
ing has been such, that though, when the population of the 
colony was only four thousand, there had been forty cases on the 
calendar for trial; ten years after, when the population was. six- 
teen thousand, there were only siz; and not a single case from 
any of the villages under the management of a missionary or school- 
master, It is affirmed that the authority of the word of God, in 
connexion with Christian discipline, supercedes among them 
almost all necessity for human Jaws. ‘Most of those with whom 
I live,’ says a missionary, (whose life has since been sacrificed in 
this good cause,) ‘I have seen brought from the holds of slave- 
ships. I have seen them rise from the chains of the slave dealers, 
to become industrious men and women, pious Christians, aflec- 
tionate husbands and wives, tender fathers and mothers, and 
peaceful neighbours. Considering these things, I have always 
thought myself among the happiest of men, in serving, in this 
way, our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


Theological School_—The directors of the Theological School 
at Cambridge, have provided ror the establishment’ of Scholar- 
we in that Institution, and published the following resolutions. 

. Any person who may give a sum not less than ve thousand 
ei hundred dollars, for the. support of a student in the Institu- 
tion, shall be considered as founding a Scholarship, and may nom- 
inate to the Directors from time to tiaaie. as vacancies shall occur, 
a person to whose support the income of said Scholarship shall 
be appropriated. ‘The Scholarship in all cases shall bear the 
name of the founder, or such other name as he may direct. And 
in case any parish or association of persons shall found a Scholar- 
ship, said parish or) association of persons may, in like manner, 
give a name to said Scholarship, and nominate a person to be 
supported on the foundation. 

2. Any person or association of persons, who may subscribe 
and pay annually not less than one hundred and thirty dollars for 
the support of a student at the Theological Institution, may 
nominate to the Directors a person, to whose support said sub- 
scription’shall be set apart. 

If the income of any Scholarship, or the sum subscribed and 
paid annually, be more than sufhcient for the support of a stu- 
dent in the Institution, the surplus shall be a appropriated to the 
purchase of books, to be given as premiums to the most deserv- 
ing students, at the discretion of the Directors. 
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At the annual meeting of the Society for the promotion of 
Theological Education, the Hon. Richard Sullivan was chosen 
President, (Mr Pic kman having declined,) Rev. James Walker, 
Secretary, and Mr Samuel A. Elliot, ‘Treasurer. 

The triends of the Institution have readily and liberally sub- 
scribed toward the erection of the contemplated building, to the 
amount of about sixtezn thousand dollars. Further subscriptions 
are yet to made, and it is hoped that they will not fail of the full 
sum required. About ten thousand dollars are still needed to 
complete the building, which is ina good state of forwardness, 
and will be open for the accommodation of students another 
season. ‘The ‘'rustees have appropriated two thousand dollars 
toward an immediate supply of books, and the erection of a 
Theological Library. The prospects of the Institution are at 
this moment flourishing, the call for its preachers increasing, and 
nothing seems to be needed to insure its continued prosperity, 
under the blessing of heaven, but the devotion and liberality of 
its friends. May they feel it a duty to remember it in their 
prayers, and cherish its interests by every means in their power. 


Evangelical Missionary Society.—The semi-annual meeting was 
held at Dorchester, third parish, on the 2d of November. A 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr Field of Weston, and a 
collection taken in aid of the funds. We publish a list of col- 
lections made during the last twelve months. 


1824. S Cts. 
Oct. Hon. T. H. Blood, life one - - 10 00 
” Subscribers in Concord” - - 12 00 
Church in Concord, by Rev. Dr Risley : 15 00 
Ladies Cent Society in Concord : - - 612 
Nov. Rev. F. Parkman, a donation - - - 50 00 

' Female Cent Society in Worcester, by Rev. Dr 
Bancroft - - - - - - 25 46 

Dec. First Congregational Society in Waltham by Rev. 
S. Ripley - : - - - 35 00 

1825 


Jan. Rev. C. W. Upham of Salem, life Subscription 20 00 
2 Balance of Subscriptions in Society in Federal 

Street for 1824 - - - - - 48 O00 

Feb. Evangelical Treasury of 2nd Church in Boston =—50_- 00 
“ Princeton Auxiliary Evangelical Missionary Soci- 


ety by Rev. S. Clarke - ~ - - 15 00 
April. North Andover, by Rev. Bailey Loring - 25 00 
May. By Rev. J. White, of Dedham, contribution - 8 50 
“ " Contributed at the Annual Meeting - - 97 26 


Ladies of the North Church in Salem - - 50 00 
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May. Female Aux. E. M/S. of ist Church in Salem 38 00 
June. Princeton Female Benevolent Puen, by Rev. 8. 


Clarke - 16 34 
Aug. from the West Chusch in Boston, by Rev, Dr 
Lowell - - 94 00 
Sept. Ladies of 2d Church in Springfield, by Rev. Mr 
Peabody - - - 30 00 
“ Subscriptions for 1825 from the New South Church 90 20 
. Subscriptions for 1825 from the Church in Fed. 
Street - - - 122 00 
Oct. Evangelical Treasury of Second Church, Boston 100 00 
Nov. Collection at Semi-Annual Meeting - - 56 12 
~ General Subscriptions” - ' - : - 28 33 
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A Sermon on the Introduction to the Gospel of St John. By 
Samuel Gilman. Published by the Charleston Unitarian Tract 
Society. pp. 16. 

This discourse consists of a very clear statement of several of the modes in 
which this passage has been interpreted, and a defence of that interpretation, 
which the writer adopts. This is followed by inferences and practical 
application, which are drawn up with great point and vivacity, and in a 
most admirable spirit of seriousness and charity. The temper and tone of 
the whole are deserving all praise. If Unitarians would always write so, 
they would bring back the days of Tillotson’s eulogium upon them. 


A Discourse delivered before the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Education in Harvard University, at its annual Meet- 
ing in the Church in Federal Street, Boston, on the Evening of 
the 28th August, 1825. By John Brazer, Pastor of the North 
Church in Salem. 


This is a plain, manly, convincing exhibition of the duty of Christians to 
disseminate what they believe to be the truths of the Gospel. It ought to 
he read and pondered. ‘The perusal would gratify as well as instruct. The 
passage in which the Theological School at Cambridge i is alluded to, presents 
its character and claims in a light in which we wish all might see and re- 
lect upon it. 

‘ This institution has a peculiar and distinctive claim upon our encourage- 
ment, which, as it seems to me, has not received the attention it deserves. 
{t is an instityition where not only the mind is to be aided by faithful and 
enlightened instruction, but it is one where the mind both of teacher and 
pupil is left free to follow out its own conclusions, untrammelled by any 
creeds of men’s device. I would make no unfriendly allusien to those 
schools which are fenced round with these restrictions ; for they have doubt- 
less been resorted to as necessary aids in the preservation and advance- 
ment of what was believed to be the truth. But having a totally different 
opinion of these restrictions upon conscience,—believing that they proceed 


> 
from a principle utterly erroneous in itself, and that they are unhappy in 
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their effects, we may rejoice in claiming for the institution, whose interests 
we advocate. a freedom from them. We ask not, then, your patronage for it 
because certain tenets of faith are inculcated therein, however much we 
may value these tenets. But we ask it because the mind is there left free 
to seek the truth in the full exercise of that ability, which God had vouch- 
safed to it, and in the only method in which it ever was made known, or 
ever will be made known, or ever can be made known,—namely, by unre- 
stricted inquiry. My friends, it is time to feel as we ought the claims of 
an institution like this. The spirit of the age requires such a one,—our free 
civil institutions, and those habits and manners which have been formed 
upon them, require such a one,—the moral and religious condition of our 
community requires such a one,—the mind of the country requires such a 
one,—above all, the interests of the Gospel of Jesus Christ require such a 
one. We value the privilege of free thought in everything else—let us 
awake to its unspeakable importance in the concerns of religion.’ 


An Appeal to Liberal Christians for the Cause of Christianity 
in India. By a Member of the Society for obtaining Information 


respecting the State of Religion in India. Boston. * Office of the 
Christian Register. 8vo. pp. 63. 


This is a publication whic h has ev idently grown out of the interesting 
situation of things in Calcutta, since the conversion of Mr Adam and the 
writings of Rammohun Roy. It is the work of one who obviously has felt 
much and inquired far; and has brought together from various sources, 
within the compass of these few pages, much information respecting the con- 
dition of India and the past labours of Christians there, which has not before 
been made so easily accessible. It consists of three parts ; 1. A statement of 
the number and expenses of the Missionary Stations. 2. A View of the moral 
and religious state of the Hindoos. 3. Considerations to encourage liberal 
Christians to unite in a mission to India. We hope that it will be read by 
those to whom it is addressed ; if it be, it cannot fail to impress them both 
from the interest of the facts, and from the fervent spirit which breathes 
from every page. The point to which the writer would bring them, may 
be read in the following sentence. 

‘ With Christians, who ask for facts to encourage them to exertion in 
this work, we here leave our appeal. There is, indeed, no ground for 
doubt, whether, by the means which are now in operation for that end, 
Christianity will ultimately be established in India. The only questions, 
Christian reader, which concern you on this subject, are, is it desirable, or 
is it not, that more just and rational views of our religion, than Calvirism 
has to offer, should be presented to the Hindoos ?—And ‘will you aid in 
the support of a mission to that country, upon enlarged and liberal princi- 
ples, from which we may hope for the more speedy establishment, and the 
wider extension there of the uncorrupted truth, as it is in Jesus ? 


Biblical Repertory. A Collection of Tracts in Biblical Litera- 
ture. By Charles Hodge. Vol. I. No. 4. Princeton, N. J. 
D. A. Borrenstein. 


This completes the first volume of a work, which has proved to be far less 
valuable than it might have been or ought to be. We hope for more im- 
portant matter in future. We trust, also, that greater pains will be taken 
in the correction of the press, which is unpardonably negligent in the pre- 
sent number. We find within the compass of a few pages such errors as 
the following: principle for principal, twice; ioformed for informed ; 
indicate for indicates ; Sammuel for Sammael ; ‘and many others. A book 

so handsomely printed should be correctly printed. 
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The Christian Doctrine, as interpreted by Unitarians, and their 
Duty. A Sermon at the Installation of the Rev. Winthrop Bai- 
ley to the pastoral Care of the Third Congregational Society in 
Greenfield, Mass. Oct. 12, 1825. By N. Thayer, D. D. of 
Lancaster. Greenfield. . 

The Minister presenting his people to Christ. A Sermon at 
the Ordination of Rev. W. C. Fowler, as Pastor over the First 
Congregational Church and Society in Greenfield, Mass. By 
Lleazer T. Fitch. New Haven. 

Advices and Meditations of the late Wm. Haslet, Esq. consist- 
ing of an Address to the Clergy and Christians of all Denomina- 
tions, with some discriminating Marks of Grace, &c. with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author. Charleston, S. C. 

The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
By Rammohun Roy, of Calcutta. New York. 


The Works of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M. A. late Rector of 


Bisley, &c. ; with a Memoir of his Life. Arranged and Revised, 
with a View of the Author’s Character. By Josiah Pratt, B. D. 
I’. ALS. 3 vols. 12mo. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, from 
the ‘ Clavis Philologica’ of Christ. Abr. Wahl, late Senior Pas- 
tor of Schneeberg, now Superintendant of Oschaz, Saxony. By 
Edward Robinson, A. M. Assistant Instructer in the Department 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Svo. pp. 852. Andover. Flagg and Gould. 

The Old Fashioned Farmer’s Motive for leaving the Church 
of England, and embracing the Roman Catholic Faith, and his 
Reasons for adhering to the Same; together with an Explanation 
of some particular Points, misrepresented by those of a different 
persuasion. With an Appendix by Way of Antidote, against all 
upstart new Faiths, concluded with asking thirty plain Questions. 
Price 50 cents. Washington. D. C. 

A Discourse, addressed to the New Hampshire Auxiliary 
Colonization Society, at their first annual Meeting, Concord, 
June 2, 1825. By Daniel Dana, D. D. Minister of the Gospel in 
Londonderry. Published by Request of the Society. Concord. 
8vo. pp. 24. 

An Address, delivered at the Commencement of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, held in Christ’s Church, New York, on the twenty 
ninth day of July, 1825. By James Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland. Published at the Re- 
quest of the Trustees. New York. T. & J. Swords. 8vo. 

Christian Sympathy, a Sermon preached to the Congregation 
of English Protestants, in the City of Rome, Italy, on Easter 
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Sunday, 3d April, 1825. By Bishop Hobart. Philadelphia. 
Price 19 cents. 8vo. 

Four Sermons on the Atonement. By Nathan S. S. Beman, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Troy, New York. 

Reply to the Review of Dr Beecher’s Sermon delivered at 
Worcester, Mass. which appeared in the Christian Examiner for 
January, 1824. By the Author of the Sermon. Price 25 cents. 
Boston. 

A Sermon, delivered in Newburyport. By the late Rev. 
Christopher Bridge Marsh, formerly Pastor of the North Con- 
gregational Church in this town. Second Edition. Newbury port 
Svo. pp. 20. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Death of the Rev. John Summer- 
tield, preached in Light Street Church, June 26th, 1825. By the 
Rev. Samuel Merwin, containing a briet Account of his Life. 
Last Illness, and Death. Baltimore. 8vo. 

A View of the Human Heart. By Barbara Allan Simon, Au- 
thor of the * Evangelic: al Review of Modern Genius.’ Intended 
tor the Instruction of Youth in the Fundamental Doctrines of 
Christianity, &c. Ilustrated by numerous copperplate Engrav- 
ings. New York. , 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints. Published by the 
American Unitarian Association. pp. 24. 12mo. 

A Sermon on the Communion. By William Ware, Minister of 
the First Congregational Church in New York 

FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Discourses on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. By the late 
Edmund Butcher. 12mo. 326. 

Hymns, by John Bowring. 

The New Testament arranged i in Chronological and Historical 

Order, in such Manner that the Gospels, the Epistles and the Acts 
may be read as one connected History. By George Townsend, 
M A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Tal e of Paraguay. A Poem in the Spencerian Stanza. By 
Robert Southey. 

Dr Wardlaw has in Press, two Discourses occasioned by Mr 
ae im’s Inaugural Address on being Installed Lord Rector of 

= University of Glasgow; in which he Combats the Assertion 
that Man has no more Control over his own Belief, than he has 
to igs eh the Hue of his Skin. 





The delay in the publication of the present number, has been entirely 
uwing to new airangements in the Printing Office. The next may be 
punctually expected 





